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HESE textbooks, which are widely used in the leading business schools and colleges and in the com- 
mercial departments of high schools, are especially suited to evening classes. ‘They are brief, yet 
complete in their treatment, are clear, logical, scientific, and up-to-date in their exposition of each topic, 
and contain every modern device and method which will be of value in training pupils to become suc- 
cessful business men. 


VAN TUYL’S Essentials of Business Arithmetic . $0.70 MILLS’S Modern Business Penmanship ... . $0.30 





| NICHOLS & ROGERS’S Short Course in Commer- BELDING’S Commercial Correspondence ... . -50 
SO Bae pee ere AUG Peete ale -60 ELDRIDGE’S Shorthand Dictation Exercises — Six 
| BOOKMAN’S Business Arithmetic ene 2 eee 65 | Editions 
ELDRIDGE’S Business Speller.....+.-. -25 Benn Pitman Edition Graham Edition 
OSBORN & KING’S Seventy Lessons in Spelling . .20 isaac Pitman Edition Munson Edition 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS Modern _Iilustrative ) Gregg Edition 
Bookkeeping —Introductory Course. .... 1.00 | Edition without shorthand outlines. Each . . .65 





eS oe OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF PRACTICAL BUSINESS TEXT- ) 
_ BOOKS WILL BE GLADLY SENT TO ANY TEACHER ON REQUEST 


] | AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco Seattle 
TD 

































THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of ““JUKES-EDWARDS.” 
Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel i in studies of heredity. His 
comparison of this story withthe study of the “Jukes” family upto 1878 made by R. L 
Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


SOUR ES-EDWwVvaARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 
New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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A NEW VOLUME 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK FOUR 


The Progressive Road to Reading 


A fascinating addition to this splendid series. Stories from the Celtic, Swedish, Norwegian, Greek and 
English. The strong plot makes the reading lessons a keen joy to the pupil, The stories have a very real 
~ Cultural power and are especially effective in giving the pupil a mastery of symbel and idiom. 


Illustrated with pen and ink drawings. 240 pages. 48 cents. 





- SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. 


Boston New York Chicago 
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| xNoWLEDGE THaT 1s | | THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 
rs EARNING POWER COURTIS STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS 


Use the STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS with all 

“May be acquired at Malden Commercial School, your arithmetic classes for two purposes: 

where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- ising “ti siinie SE Aa 

- keepers, Stenographers, etc. irst, to measure each childs efliciency in e 
“ four operations. 


Ou N | De t t Then to give each child the training that he needs 
r orma par men to develop standard accuracy and speed. 

trains teachers in teaching these subjects. PRACTICE TESTS 

Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 


ness Colleges call tor more teachers. 
This means better chances for employment and for 


A series of 48 lessons in packages, each package 
containing 150 copies of one lesson. List price, 
per package, lic. 





better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. ’ 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching STUDENT S RECORD 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in A pamphlet containing Daily Record sheets and 
perenne to students than any similar school we Graph sheets for recording the 48 tests, together 
now of; and with an ambition todo the most with instructions for using. List price, per pack- 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we age of 50 pamphlets, $1.00. 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial - 
School is TEACHER’S MANUAL 
. A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 
** Edacationally the strongest Business School in instructions for the teacher for handling all the 
. oe materials of the Courtis Standard Practice Tests. 
New England. List price, 25c. 
We have information that is well worth your while. To those interested in the PRACTICE TESTS the 
Call or write for it. publishers will send for examination, free of charge, 
a sample of each lesson, a Student's Record, and a 
> 
Malden Commercial School tennes RN 
Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 
8 Epa WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
M M YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
alden, ass. Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 












































BUSINESS ENGLISH AND CORRESPONDENCE 


By Roy Davis, Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, Mass., | 


and Crarence H. LINGHAM 


This book has been prepared to meet a definite and widespread demand lately expressed by teachers | 
in commercial classes in high schools. It provides within moderate compass a well-rounded exposition 
of the fundamentals of English, business correspondence, and their mutual relations. 

The first five chapters provide an eminently sensible and practical treatment of grammar, spelling, | 
punctuation, andcomposition. The remaining chapters illustrate the application of the principles thus | 
developed to the different forms of business composition; letter writing, advertisements, reports and 
business papers. The treatment of the business letter, Chapters VI-XIl, is unusually full, interesting 
and helpful, and shows a knowledge of actual needs and conditions. The exercises, most of which have 
been carefully tried out in the classroom, are abundant and within the average pupil’s experience and 
comprehension. $1.00 


A LABORATORY MANUAL OE LETTERS. By Tuomas H. Briccs, Teachers College, | 
Columbia University. | 

_ This convenient manual presents for critical study fifty letters written by high-school boys and | 
girls in a number of commonly recurring circumstances. It is the outgrowth of the author’s own teach- | 


ing experience and has been prepared in the belief that letter writing is seldom taught with due attention | 
to individuality and adaptability. $.25 41 





_GINN AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
29 Beacon Street - - > "i . : r - Boston 
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BROWN UNIVERSITY 


JUSTICE CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
United States Supreme Court 
[Abstract of Historical Address at Anniversary, October 14, 1914.] 


We pause with reverent retrospect as this in- 
stitution of learning completes its third half-cen- 
tury of service. We linger for a moment to re- 
construct the past; to fill the familiar scene with 
the officers and students of other days; to re- 
cognize, with grateful appreciation, the continuity 
of high-minded effort which has made Brown 
University a vital force in State and Nation. 

At the beginning of the sixth decade of the 
eighteenth century there were six colleges in the 
American colonies. They had few students, and 
very slender resources. In curriculum, they were 
narrow; in the government of students, paternal ; 
in inspiration and abiding influence, powerful. To 
this little group Rhode Island College was added 
in the year 1764. 

The plan of control was unique. There were to 
be twelve Fellows; eight Baptists, and the rest 
“indifferently of any or all Denominations.” The 
President was to be a Baptist and one of the Fel- 
lows. The trustees were to be thirty-six in num- 
ber; twenty-two Baptists, five Friends or 
Quakers, four Congregationalists and five Episco- 
palians. 

I refer to these well-known facts to bring in- 
to clear relief their true import. 
provisions were inserted not to 
partisan advantage, but to 
equal chance. , 

During its first sixty-two years, the college had 
three presidents, James Manning, Jonathan Maxcy 
and Asa Messer. It was the task of the first to 
lay securely the foundations of the college in the 
difficult days of political reconstruction. <A force- 
ful preacher, talented instructor and skillful ad- 
ministrator,—imposing in presence and gracious in 
matiner,—a man of piety and common sense, he 
won for the institution a sure place in the public 
esteent. 

Maxcy and Messer, the second and third presi- 
dents of the college were the fruits of its own cul- 
ture. Both were pupils of Manning. Maxcy was 
only twenty-four when he took the president's 
chair, but his’ rare 
His successor, Asa 
viduality, vigorous, 


These careful 
gain a narrow 
maintain a fair and 


gifts were soon appreciated. 
Messer, was of marked indi- 
unpoetical, sagacious. 

Under these three presidents, there were 1,085 
admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

With the close of President Messer’s adminis- 
tration, we come to a turning point in the college 
history. It was a time of quickening in..Ameri- 
can colleges and it was the good fortune of Brown 
during the next twenty-eight years—from 1827 to 
1855—to have the forceful leadership of. Frantis 
Wayland, one of the great prophets of the new 


era in American education. The curriculum 
here, as in other colleges was ill-adapted to the 
demands of an expanding national life. Under 
Wayland, the classical and mathematical studies 
were enlarged; there were courses not only in 
chemistry, but in mechanics, astronomy, animal 
and vegetable physiology, pneumatics, hydrosta- 
tics and geology; and instruction was given in 
junior and senior years in modern languages and 
political economy. But to Wayland’s prophetic 
eye the educational scheme of the time appeared 
far from satisfactory. He had the vision of 
democracy and of its educational as well as its 
spiritual needs. He had little patience with the 
fetters of the old curriculum and was not con- 
tent with such advance as had been made in en- 
larging the scope of college work. To the sup- 
port of liberal ideals he brought the force of his 
dominating personality ; and, in 1849, in an intense 
desire to bring about a change, he resigned the 
presidency. The corporation protested; and the 
resignation was withdrawn upon the appointment 
of a committée, as the chairman of which he sub- 
mitted his epoch-making report of 1850. He re- 
viewed the demands of the new era. “Lands were 
to be surveyed, roads to be constructed, ships to 
be built and navigated, soils of every kind and 
under every variety of climate, were to be culti- 
vated, manufactures were to be established 
which must soon come into competition with 
those of more advanced nations. What 
could Virgil and Horace and Homer and Demos- 
thenes, with a little mathematics and natural phil- 
osophy, do toward developing the untold re- 
sources of this continent?” The pith of it was 
that the American college had failed to meet the 
wants of the community. 

Money was raised and the new system was 
introduced. The courses in addition to subjects 
previously taught, embraced didactics, civil engin- 
eering, the application of chemistry to the arts, 
and the study of agriculture. The named 
course,, however, was not given. The degree of 
Bachelor of. Philosophy was offered, and both this 
degree and that of Bachelor of Arts could be had 
at the end of three years. It became clear that 
the repute of the university was being endangered 
by the low standard of scholarship required for 
the degrees of A. M. and A.B.; and soon after 
President Wayland’s retirement in 1855, the former 
was restored to the positi yn it had formerly held 
and four years were required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. But, despite some. disappoint- 
ments which, attended the introduction of: the new 
system, a principle was involved which could not 
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fail to sextended application in the develep- 
ment of Ou Ptifnal methods, and its emphatic 
endorsements by Wayland has had a permanent 
influence. 

Following the administration of Wayland, the 
presidencies of Barnas Sears (1855-1867) and 
Alexis Caswell (1868-1872) were marked by sub- 
stantial progress. 

When Brown had completed one hundred years, 
her graduates—excluding those holding advanced 
and honorary degrees—numbered 2,184. They 
now, number 6,843. At the Centennial Anniver- 
sary, President Sears thus reviewed the past: “The 
number of the Faculty, consisting, at first, of but 
one or two, has increased to ten. Instead of the 
one college edifice of the days of. Manning and of 
Maxcy, we have five. The Library of five hun- 
dred miscellaneous books. has grown to 
thirty thousand choice volumes in the best of order. 
Now, there are 109 on the teaching and adminis- 
trative staff; the college buildings, instead of be- 
ing five—or six, including the president’s house,— 
are thirty, and the library of 30,000 volumes, in 
President Sears’ day, has become—with its 
many special collections—a library of 210,000, ex- 
clusive of the John Carter Brown Library which 
has 25,000 volumes. This extraordinary growth is 
familiar to us all; it has taken place under the 
eyes of those still in the strength of middle life. 
For the most part, it is the gain of the past twenty- 
five years. But before that, there were seventeen 
years under President Robinson (1872-1889) of 
earnest, driving effort, when needs were clearly de- 
fined and important advances were made. Strong 
and progressive as was this administration, the 
number of students at its close, in 1889, was only 
268. The number in attendance last year was 976. 
As many have been graduated with the first de- 
gree, in the past twenty-five years, as in the pre- 
ceeding one-hundred and twenty-five years. 

Following President Robinson, there came to 
the leadership of the university a man of extraor- 
dinary force and popularity. No president or 
teacher at Brown has ever had greater power over 
young men than had President Andrews; they 
made instant response to the appeal of his com- 
manding virility. Numbers grow apace; and 
each year showed a remarkable gain, until, in the 
year 1896-7 there were 914 students, and 
there were enrolled ninety instructors and other 
officers. The Women’s College was established 
in 1891. This sudden growth was a tremendous 
strain upon the facilities of the university. There 
had been a notable enlargement of the curricu- 
lum, and of the teaching staff. But there had 
been little addition to the endowment. It had 
been increased to nearly a million dollars under 
President Robinson, and the gain under President 
Andrews brought the university funds to only 
a little over $1,125,000. The increased income 
from tuition fees did not meet the added expen- 
ses; the teaching staff was inadequately paid; and 
an extension of the university plant and a greatly 
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increased . endowment wefe imperatively 
needed. 

Within the past fifteen years under President 
Faunce, these wants have in large measure been 
supplied. The urgent call for aid met with an 
early and generous response. In 1900, the en- 
dowment gained a million dollars, and, in 190] 
another million—which included the John Carter 
Brown Library fund. In 1912, a third million 
was contributed to the university funds; and these 
now amount to $4,466,243.92—the increase during 
the present administration being almost three 
times the total endowment secured in the one- 
hundred and thirty-five previous years of the um- 
versity life. 

These advances evidence sagacious leadership, 
Courses of instruction have been multiplied until 
there are twenty-six main groups with 576 sub- 
divisions, including increased provision for ad- 
vanced and graduate work. The quality of the 
work of the faculty, I believe, has never been bet- 
ter. The Women’s College has been most suc- 
cessful. 

The tribute which friendship and esteem would 
prompt must wait the more appropriate utterancé 
of later anniversaries, when the work of the pre- 
sent president and professors of Brown will find 
its fitting recognition. Brown, with fresh vigor 
and newly equipped, faces the widening oppor- 
tunities of the Twentieth Century, alert and confi- 
dent. It has been, and must remain, democratic. 
Brown has been, and must remain, liberal and 
non-sectarian in its training. We must never 
lose the ideals of Wayland with respect to the 
breadth of the service of higher institutions of 
learning, or fail to remember that the university 
exists for the community and not the community 
for the university ; and that the constant endeavor 
should be made to adjust the one more perfectly 
to the needs of the other. The roots of Brown 
are struck deep in Rhode Island soil. It is not 
a state institution; it does not derive support 
from the State, nor is it directed by the State. 
But it has ever had a most intimate relation to 
the life of the people of Rhode Island. 

But Rhode Island rejoices that the university is 
not parochial. Its roots are here, but—as witit 
other universities—its leaves are for the healing 
of the nation. Its interests are national, and 
throughout the land its graduates today are singing 
its praises and exhibiting the results of its train- 
ing. Wheeler at the University of California, 
Meiklejohn at Amherst, and—now—Bumpus at 
Tufts, illustrate the range of its influence. 

Many great spirits continue to irradiate her 
work, and may even larger blessings fill the com- 
ing years of old Brown! We cannot repay our 
debt to our Mother—cherishing and beloved— 
but we can remember our-obligation, and by de- 
votion to her interest we can aid in the fulfilment 
of our wish for her prosperity. Let the sons and 
daughters of Brown continue to attest their 
loyalty, and her future is secure. 
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Debased fiction is scarcely more cultivating than the chromo awarded to the preserver 
of ten soap wrappers.— Le Baron Russell Briggs, Dean of Harbard University. 
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THE HORRIBLE WAR 


DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT 
President Emeritus, Harvard University 


[From the New York Times.] 


It would be a_ serious mistake to suppose that 
‘Americans feel any hostility or jealousy toward 
Germany, or fail to recognize the immense obliga- 
tions under which she has placed all the rest of 
the world, although they ‘now feel that the German 
nation has been going wrong in theoretical and 
practical politics for more than a hundred years, 
and is today reaping the consequences of her own 
wrong-thinking and wrong-doing. 

There are may important matters concerning 
which American sympathy is strongly with Ger- 
many: (1) The unification of Germany, commended 
itself to Americans, whose own country is a firm 
federation of many more or less different States. 
(2) Americans have felt unqualified admiration 
for the commercial and financial growth of Ger- 
many during the past forty years, believing it to be 
primarily the fruit of well-directed industry and en- 
terprise. (3) All educated Americans feel strong 
gratitude to the German nation for its extraor- 
dinary achievements in letters, science and educa- 
tion within the last hundred years. Jealousy of 
Germany in these matters is absolutely foreign to 
American thought. (4) All Americans who have 
had any experience in governmental or educa- 
tional administration recognize the fact that Ger- 
man administration—both in peace and in war—is 
the most efficient in the world; and for that eff- 
ciency they feel nothing but respect and admira- 
tion, unless the efficiency requires_an inexpedient 
suppression of restriction of individual liberty. (5) 
Americans sympathize with a unanimous popular 
sentiment in favor of a war which the people be- 
lieve to be essential to the greatness, and even the 
safety, of their country, and they believe that the 
German people today are inspired by just such 
an overwhelming sentiment. 

How is it, then, that the whole weight of Am- 
erican opinion is on the side of the Allies? The 
reasons are to be found, of course, in the political 
and social history of the American people, and in 
its governmental philosophy and practice today. 

(a) Americans object to the committal of a na- 
tion to grave measures of foreign policy by a per- 
manent executive—Czar, Kaiser, or King—advised 
in secret by professional diplomatists who con- 
sider themselves the personal representatives of 
their sovereigns. 

(b) They object to placing in any ruler’s hands 
the power to order mobilization or declare war in 
advance of deliberate consultation with a repre- 
sentative assembly, and of co-operative action 
thereby. The fact that German mobilization was 
ordered three days in advance of the meeting of 
the Reichstag confounds all American ideas and 
practices about the rights of the people and the 
proper limits of executive authority. 

(c) The secrecy of European diplomatic inter- 
course and of international understandings and 
terms of alliance in Europe is in the view of or- 
dinary Americans not only inexpedient, but dan- 
gerous and unjustifiable. 


(d) The reliance on military force as the founda- 
tion of true national greatness seems to thinking 
Americans erroneous, and in the long run degrad- 
ing to a Christian nation. There is nothing in the 
history of the American people to make them be- 
lieve that the true greatness of nations depends on 
military power. 

(e) They object to the extension of national terri- 
tory by force, contrary to the wishes of the popula- 
tion concerned. This objection is the inevitable 
result of democratic institutions; and the Ameri- 
can people have been faithful to this democratic 
opinion under circumstances of considerable diffi- 
culty as, for example, in withdrawing from Cuba. 
(f) American public opinion, however, has been 
greatly shocked in other ways by the German:con- 
duct of the war. The American common people 
See no justification for the dropping of bombs, to 
which no specific aim can be given, into cities and 
towns chiefly inhabited by non-combatants, the 
burning or blowing up of large portions of unforti- 
fied towns and cities, the destruction of precious 
monuments and treasures of art, the strewing of 
floating mines through the North Sea, the exact- 
ing of ransoms from cities and towns under threat 
of destroying them, and the holding of unarmed 
citizens as hostages for the peaceable behavior of 
a large population under threat of summary execu- 
tion of the hostages in case of any disorder. All 
these seem to Americans unnecessary, inexpedient 
and unjustifiable methods of warfare, sure to 
breed hatred and contempt toward the nation that 
uses them, and therefore to make it difficult for fu- 
ture generations to maintain peace and order in 
Europe. 

Dread of the Muscovite does ‘not seem to 
Americans a teasonable explanation of the pre- 
sent actions of Germany and Austria-Hungary, ex- 
cept so far as irrational panic can be said to be an 
explanation. 

American sympathies are with the German peo- 
ple in their sufferings and losses, but not with their 
rulers, or with the military class, or with the’ pro- 
fessors and men of letters who have been teaching 
for more than a generation that Might makes 
Right. That short phrase contains the , funda- 
mental fallacy which for fifty years has been poison- 
ing the springs of German thought and German 
policy on public affairs. 

“ * % 

What are the real ambitions and hopes of the 
people of the United States and the people of Can- 
ada in regard to their own future? Their expecta- 
tions of greatness certainly are not based on any 
conception of invincible military force, or desire 
for the physical means of enforcing their own will 
on their neighbors. They both believe in the free 
commonwealth, administered justly, and with 
the purpose of securing for each individual all the 
freedom he can exercise without injury to his 
neighbors and the collective well-being. They de- 
sire for themselves, each for itself, a strong gov- 
ernment, equipped to perform its functions with 
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dignity, certainty, and efficieaeys but they »wish,to 
have that government under the control-of the de- 
liberate public opinion of free citizens, and not un- 
der the control of any Praetorian Guard, Oligar- 
chic Council, or General Staff, and they insist that 
the civil authority should always control such 
military and police forces as it may be necessary 
to maintain for protective purpose. 

They believe that the chief object of government 
should be the promotion of the public welfare by 
legislative and admistrative means; that the pro- 
cesses of government should be open and visible, 
and their results be incessantly published for ap- 
proval or disapproval. They believe that a nation 
becomes great through industrial productiveness 
and the resulting internal and external commerce, 
through the gradual increase of comfort and gen- 
eral well-being in the population, and through the 
advancement of science, letters, and art. They 
believe that education, free intercourse with other 
nations, and religious enthusiasm and toleration 
are means of national greatness, and that in the de- 
velopment and use of these means force has no 
place. They attribute national greatness in others, 
as well as in themselves, not to the possession of 
military force, but to the advance of the people in 
freedom, industry, righteousness and good-will. 

They believe that the ideals of fighting power 
and domination should be replaced by the ideals 
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of peaceiul competition in production and trade, of 
geferous rivalry in education, scientific discovery, 
and the fine arts, of cooperation for mutual bene. 
fit among nations different in size, natural abilities, 
and material resources, and of federation among 
nations associated geographically or historically, 
or united in the pursuit of some common ends 
and in the cherishing of like hopes and aspirations, 
They think that the peace of the world can be best 
promoted by solemn public compacts between peo- 
ples—not_ princes or cabinets—compacts made to 
be kept, strengthened by mutual services and good 
offices, and watched over by a permanent interna- 
tional Judicial Tribunal authorized to call on the 
affliated nations for whatever force may be neces- 
sary to induce obedience to its decrees. 

Will not the civilized world learn from this hor- 
rible European war—the legitimate result of the 
policies of Bismarck and his associates and disct- 
ples—that these democratic ideals constitute the 
rational substitute for the imperialistic ideal of 
fighting force as the foundation of national great- 
ness? The new ideals will still need the protec- 
tion and support, both within and without each na- 
tion, of a restrained public force, acting under law, 
national and international, just as a sane mind 
needs as its agent a sound and strong body. Health 
and vigor will continue to be the safeguards of 
morality, justice and mercy. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


MUCH MODERNIZED RURAL SCHOOLS AM®@NG 


THE BERKSHIRES 


Rural schools can be modernized with great 
ease wherever there is adequate efficient leader- 
ship. Nearly every State in the Union has already 
some rural schools that are so near ideal as to 


schools which are definitely aided financially and 
with direction and advice. 

The three schools have much in common and yet 
each has a distinct personality. The larger aims 
are the development of a sense of responsibility 
on the part of the children from the first grade to 
the eighth, responsibility for putting the property 


be a complete demonstration of the possibilities 
of high educational, industrial, moral and civic 
efficiency in one-room schools. 





Massachusetts has a demonstration at Clarks- 
burg that challenges comparison with any rural 
school activity in the country. 


Mr. A. C. Harrington, superintendent of the 
district including Clarksburg, is intensely in earn- 
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est in magnifying the virtues of the two schools 
Briggsville and Bishop—in which the demonstra- 
tion is being made. In the former the good work 
has been in evidence for seven years and in the 
latter it is in its second year. 





The power behind the throne is Mr. Frank A look at the Briggsville school grounds wh+n the boys ind girls 
Fuller Murdock, principal of the North Adams started to transform the worst to the best. 
State Normal School, who has the school and the 


State Board of Education behind him. There 1s_ in first class condition and keeping it so, and for 
another school at Broad Brook in Williamstown. making the most of the school privileges. 
In all there are three buildings and five schools From the lowest grade children there is always 


over which Mr. Murdock has direct supervision; some distinct personal group and school responsi- 
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The boys getting the rocks out of the hill in front ef the Briggsville School, and the men, for whose work the girls paid, laying 
the bank wall 


bility for school property. in attention, in work, and 
in finance. 

The littlest ones are responsible for keeping the 
yard entirely free from waste paper, needless 
stones and other debris. They work in groups as 
definitely as do older pupils in other ways. Each 
week there are little people with specific responsi- 
bilities. 

A good illustration of this responsibility was in 
the Briggsville School, which is on the border 
of a mill village with an agricultural community 











Boys preparing tor the concrete approach to the school. 


widening out on the other side of the school build- 
ing. 
: It would not be easy to imagine a worse location 
lor a schoolhouse than that of the Briggsville two- 
room when the new house was built seven years 
ago, 

The only spot that could be suggested as pos- 


sibly level was the place where the building was 
perched fifteen feet above the street with rocks 
large and small everywhere in evidence. 

Today without the expenditure of a dollar of 
public or philanthropist’s money it is a charming 
school site, with a. lovely grass embankment, a 
long flight of broad concrete steps, a fine garden, 
lattice screened out-houses, and the pupils have 
done all this either with their own hands or with 
money they have earned. 

These children have done no end of work with 
their own hands on the grounds and garden, and 
have earned $400 as a school with which to pay 








The present concrete approach to the school as provided by the 


pupils. 


for work and buy things they desired for the 
school. 

The transformation of the grounds, as indicated 
in the accompanying cuts, has been little less than 
miraculous when one considers that not a dollar 
has been spent that the children have not earned 
for that purpose, and that not a day’s work has 
been done except by the children or that has not 
been paid for by them. 

The first point of attack upon the grounds was 
a retaining wall on the street side of the lot, 
about 200 feet long. The boys could get the 
rocks out of the bank and roll them down, but 
they could not lay the wall, so the girls learned to 
make the best’ of candies in their cooking class, 
and the primary graders prepared an evening 
entertainment which netted the Primary room 
$15.20, and an accompanying candy sale which 
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netted $23.75, and the $38.95 was more than 
enough to pay for the laying of the wall. 

Thus has it always been. When anything was 
needed which was beyond the ability of the chil- 
dren to do they have raised the money and paid 
the bills. 

The children are thoroughly businesslike. 
Every cent received from sale of garden produce, 
from the sales of candy made by the pupils, or from 











Boys building as good an outhouse as there is in New England. 


school entertainments is deposited in a North 
Adams bank, and all bills are paid by checks 
drawn by the school treasurer upon direct appro- 
priation by the school. 

The school has an account book of their own, 
keeping all tramsactions from the time the school 
was organized under the direction of the normal 
school. 

The responsibility of the pupils in other ways is 
of surpassing interest. Five boys assume full re- 
sponsibility for the school furnace. Three boys 
have entire charge of the boys’ out-buildings and 
three girls have charge of the girls’ out-buildings. 
Two boys keep all chairs and desks adjusted. Two 
boys each week keep the sanitary water jar cared 
for, supply it with fresh water and empty the waste 
water regularly. Each week one girl dusts the 
school furniture each morning; one girl cleans 
the sink daily; one girl washes the individual 
towels weekly, and one girl cleans the chalk trays 
weekly. 

Girls in groups provide from the school garden 
bouquets for the schoolroom and for special oc- 
casions.. Boys in groups do the heavy work in 
getting ready for entertainments and do the clean- 
ing up. afterward. 

The boys have made all repairs shortening cut- 
tain sticks, re-adjusting curtain fixtures, painting 
the “cold frame,” repairing locks, and doing all 
sorts of job work about the premises. 

This. is practically the way each school develops 
esponsibility. Sometimes, as at Broad Brook in 
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Williamstown, they raise money in unique ways, 
as for instance, when the children wanted an elab- 
orate cabinet with drawers and equipment to ac- 
company the kitchen stove and outfit—each 
school has this—they took orders for soap and got 
just what they wanted as a premium. It is really 
amazing what initiative these children do develop 
and evolve. 

Each school has a graphophone purchased from 
their own earnings and a fine assortment of re- 
cords. With them it is no toy but a genuine edu- 
cation. They can tell every record as soon as it 
begins to play, and are surprisingly well informed 
as tO music and musicians. 

I asked a lad in the seventh grade to name some 
of the artists whose records they have and he 
wrote the following as promptiy as he would have 
written his own name: Schumann-Heink, Tettra- 
zinni, Scotti, Caruso, Harry Lauder, Wiley, 
Homer, Sousa, McCormick, Melba. 

They also have many records of poems recited 
by their authors. The favorite with the schools 1s 
James Whitcomb Riley’s “Old Aunt Mary,” re- 
cited by Mr. Riley. 

An important feature of the school-community 
life is Parents’ Meeting. The children entertain 
their parents and other citizens once a month with 
the graphophone as well as by their own exer- 
cises, always serving refreshments of their own 
making. 

From the garden flowers are provided for all 
entertainments, for the neighborhood chapel on 
Sundays, and for all who are sick in the district. 

Near the Briggsville School in Clarksburg was 
a much neglected school plant and when the chil- 








Boys building lattice screen for their outhouse, over which vines 
are now trained. 


dren, their parents and the school board com- 
pared their school with that at Briggsville they 
appealed to Mr. Murdock to get the state nor- 
mal school behind this one-room school as it was 
behind the Briggsville and Broad Brook two-room 
schools. 

The local school board put the plant in first- 
class condition as to building and grounds, equip- 
ping the building with carpenter bench and tools, 
oil stove and other kitchen outfit. 

Only six grades are in this one-room school, the 
seventh and eighth going to the Briggsville 
School; but the children had large responsibility 
in every phase of the rejuvenating of the build- 
ing. 

This one-room school has movable desks and 
chairs, and once a month there is a community 
meeting. 

“he children wrote invitations to every family 
in the district and seventy adults were present a: 
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the first neighborhood meeting of the kind ever 
held in the district. 

The children provided all the entertainment an | 
furnished lemonade of their own making. 

The children from this one-room school took 
many prizes for produce and flowers raised in the 
school garden and for various other achievements. 
Their success was the more interesting because 
it was Hoosic Valley Fair and they were in compe- 
tition with large places. 

The third of these remarkable practice schools 
for the normal students is in Williamstown, Mr. 
W. G. Mitchel, superintendent. Each of the three 
buildings that I visited in September in Clarks- 
burg and Williamstown excel in something and 
none fails to be absolutely first-class in the things 
that it attempts. 

This Broad Brook School cut down and burned 
thousands of nests of tent caterpillars, virtually 
ridding the neighborhood of this pest. This 
school has established a record for giving school! 
plays, dramatizing quite elaborate affairs, always 
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drawing a full house, tickets fifteen cents. The 
school has kept a good bank account by means of 
its various enterprises. 

Among the well defined results of modernizing 
these rural schools the character effect is fore- 
most, personal, social, home and neighborhood 
advantages are great. 

The effect upon the parents and young peopie 
above school age is almost as noticeable as upon 
the pupils. The children are better behaved ac 
home, more kindly, more helpful, more domestic. 
They are more orderly on the street and in public 
places. They are busy about affairs that are well 
worth while. The girls have learned to do many 
things in the home that their older sisters had not 
learned to do and they do things better than they 
would have done but for the modernized school. 

The girls and boys have wider range of pleas- 
urable interests while in the home and about 
home, the girl is doing a woman's work, and the 
boy a man’s job which means doing things with 
ambition and with a relish. 
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A WIDER KNOWLEDGE OF THE BIBLE 


ELIZABETH MERRIAM 


South Framingbam, Mass. 


[Miss Merriam has chosen an interesting and vital 
way in which to use her time and her inheritance. We 
have asked her to tell in her own way how she multi- 
plies the number of Bibles read and magnifies the read- 
ing thereof.. We know, personally, very busy men who 
are not intensely religious who always have one of her 
little Bible books,—linen (2% x 4%) and a trifle more 
than an eighth of an inch thick in the vest pocket,— 
literally, and read in it several times a day.] 

Bible Extension is now over six years old,—old 
enough to remember what it has done, and to ven- 
ture to say what it hopes to do in the future. It 1s 
and always has been an individual private enter- 
prised, not connected with any 
Bible society. Three causes 
brought Bible Extension into 
existence—the first, my firm 
conviction that the greatest 
need in the world is an intelli- 
gent understanding of this 
Book; the second, my increas- 
ing realization of the world’s 
ignorance of the Book, and 
third, my hope that the invest- 
ment of money at my disposal 
could in some degree bring thus 
appeal to bear on the hearts 
of men. 

I am going to describe Bible 
Extension as though I had ten 
pictures upon a screen. The 
date of the first picture is 
March, 1908,—before us is the 
Sunday School room of Grace 
Church, South Framingham, 
Mass.,—the superintendent 15 
standing before the assembled 
school ; in his hand you see some 
little bright “ covered | books. 
Among them is one, brighter 





red than the others; it is St. John’s Gospel, price 
two cents! I am present, and the idea that the 
sweetest Gospel of all can be bought for only two 
cents finds lodgement in my brain! That was the 
beginning of Bible Extension, the seed was planted 
then and there, and it had to sprout. 

It came up in the form of a desire to scatter 
those books the world around. But every book 
needs a map and every reader of this 
book ought to be told where and how he can get 
more of the same story. So I drew this map for 
a card, and then glued the card into the book. 





When you have read this 
little book, send your name 
and address to 


Miss Elizabeth Merriam, 
34 Beech Street, 


Framingham, 
Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


and she will send you another 
one, free of charge. It tells 
about the same people, and 
is called “The Acts of the 
Apostles.” 


Send to same. address for 
Gospels of.John... Price three 
cents each, 40 for $1,00. 
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Picture two shows the office of the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, Bromfield Street, Boston. Rev. 
Charles M. Southgate is at his desk, and | am 
showing him the little red book, with its addition 
of map and message, he grasps the idea instantly, 
“Beautiful, a beautiful idea!” 

The third picture—in my room, at home, the 
first thousand of the little red books has come, and 
has been opened. It does not take long to glue in 
a few maps and direct some letters to ministers 
whose names are in the Congregational Year 
Book. Each letter asks the minister if he will ac- 
cept twenty-five of the little books as a gift and 
distribute them where most likely to be read. 

Picture four bears a date that will be long re- 
membered.—it is the hottest week of the century, 
July, 1911,—100 degrees on the back piazza ad- 
joining the big airy room, where | sit, drawing 
maps that are to. be glued into the thirty-one 
books which complete the Bible. It is absorb- 
ing work, to search each book for the place that 
are mentioned in it, and then print them plainly 
on the map of Palestine. It was not long before 
those home-made maps had been photographed 
and reproduced and my Bible was complete (price 
$1.20 postage paid). 

Picture five, shows-'a_ dining-room in a 
friend’s house on another street. Around the 
dining table, every Friday evening six or eight 
young women of the town are sitting, the dining 
table is piled high with books, one woman handles 
the brush and applies the glue to the maps, the 
others take them from her hands and drop them 
into the books. — 

Picture six concerns another house on another 
street; two ladies are at work at a large table, 
every day but Sunday; they are sending off books 
in manila envelopes and directing 300 letters a 
week to new ministers, asking that they accept 
twenty-five free and distribute them as they see 
fit. The bell rings, it is the boy with his wheel- 
barrow; he has come to wheel the bags of mail to 
the post office. 

Picture seven stands for a new departure in the 
work; a heavy team is stopping before the barn 
door, where. the books are stored; on the team 
are big boxes of St. Luke’s Gospel, printed in 
Spanish, Italian, French, German, Swedish, Polish 
and Portuguese. 

Picture eight,—the scene shifts to the West, to 
a parsonage perhaps in South Dakota; the morn- 
ing’s mail is on the minister's table, among his 
letters and cards is a manila envelope, one of the 
three hundred that went to the post office in the 
Gospel wheelbarrow. The minister opens it, a little 
red book falls out, he picks up the circular and 
reads offer of.twenty-five copies of this little book, 
with the announcement that St. Luke’s Gospel can 
be had in the languages that he needs for his 
people. 

Picture nine,—the postman in my street is com- 
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ing up the walk,—he is sorting the mail, opens the 
door and lays it on the table. I am going to re- 
port just what came in a_ single mail, Monday 
morning, June 9. This mail contained requests 
for 373 books,—forty readers reported that they 
had read John and were ready for Acts. One 
minister closes his letter “They will take fine,”— 
one adds the question “how much 200?” another, 
“I thank you for my part in your fine mission,” 
One applies for the Hopi and Navajo Indians, 
One letter is from Bangkok, Siam, from a man 
who has read my little copy of John and asks for 
Acts. One minister asks for seventy-five books 
for his Boy Scouts,—but the message that im- 
pressed me most was this, “Could you kindly send 
me a little book that would have in it the Lord's 
Prayer? We live twenty-two miles from the post 
office and sixty miles from town, in the moun- 
tains and would like something to teach my little 
boy. I saw one of your little books that some 
friends brought in in their camping trip. Sincerely 
Mrs. Betty Gleie, Arbolado, California.” We sent 
a copy of St. Matthew and marked in it the verse 
beginning “Our Father, who art in Heaven.” It 
would be interesting to know who read the book 
most, a Navajo Indian in New Mexico, a_ boy 
scout-in Missouri, the gfown man over in Siam, 
or the little boy in the mountains of California. 

Picture ten shows figures only,—it contains a 
report of what Bible Gospel Extension did in 
three years and three months :—Distributed 
572,509 books; 28,017 readers reported for Acts 
free. 

In the last two weeks in September more than 
1,600 reported the reading of St. John’s Gospel and 
asked for the Acts. 
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SEX HYGIENE 
(Resolution N. E. A.) 





The Association re-affirming its belief in the 
constructive -value of education in sex hygiene di- 
rects attention to the grave dangers, ethical and 
social, arising out of a sex consciousness, stimu- 
lated by undue emphasis upon sex problems and 
relations. The situation is so serious as to ren- 
der neglect hazardous. The Association urges 
upon all parents the obvious duty of parental care 
and instruction in such matters and _ directs at- 
tention to the mistake of leaving such problems 
exclusively to the school. The Association be- 
lieves that sex hygiene should be approached in 
the public schools conservatively under the di- 
rection of persons qualified by scientific training 
and teaching experience in order to assure a sale, 
moral point of view. The Association, therefore, 
recommends that Institutions preparing teachers 
give attention to such subjects as would qualify 
for instruction in the general field of morals as 
well as in the particular field of sex hygiene. 
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Let our object be our country, our whole country and nothing but our country. And 
may that country bzcom: a vast and splendid monument of wisdom, of peace and of Jib- 
erty upon which the world may gaze with admiration forever, —Daniel Webster. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON 


GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE—(I.) 


WwW. W, 


BLACK 


Indiana University 


A CRITICISM 


1. The report proposes four classifications, (1) 
Affirmative, negative, (2) Declarative, interroga- 
tive, (3) Exclamatory, non-exclamatory, (4) Sim- 
ple, compound, complex. This first classification 
is obvious. The fourth is the same as our pre- 
sent grouping. The second and third classifica- 
tions differ from our present groupings; they 
should, therefore, show at least some improve- 
ment over our present scheme if they are to dis- 
place it. 

The report would destroy our present classif- 
cation of sentences into declarative, interrogative, 
exclamatory and imperative. Five objections to 
the present classification are urged: (a) That “‘it 
fails to explain a good deal of the actual punctua- 
tion found in the texts read in schools.” (b) “The 
scheme is not symmetrical.” (c) “It does not cover 
all sentences.” (d) “Theclasses are not mutually 
exclusive” (e) “The classes are homogeneous.” 
Let us examine these objections to the present 
scheme, beginning with the last, because the dis- 
cussion of it furnishes a ground for treating the 
other objections. 

(e). The report concludes that “the (present) 
scheme is drawn up on the basis of distinction of 
two kinds of ideas, having absolutely no relation 
to each other—as unlike each other, to make a 
comparison, as sex and statureare.’ * * * “Tt 
is as if all mankind were to be divided, not into 
male and female, nor into tall people and short 
but into males and tall people.” In support of the 
claim that the present scheme is made on a di- 
vided basis, the report cites that “the ‘imperative’ 
is a mood class, but the ‘interrogative’ and ‘ex- 
clamatory’ are not.” 

Granting for a moment that the present classes 
are not all “mood” classes, we may say in reply 
that it is not necessary that they should be in or- 
der to be homogeneous, unless mood is the basis 
of classification. But, as a matter of fact, are 
not all sentences “mood” sentences? Mood is the 
attitude which the speaker takes toward the re- 
lation of the predicate of his thought to the sub- 
ject, with reference to its reality. Since a speaker 
must take some attitude toward the relation in 
every thought that he has, all sentences are 
“mood” sentences if any are. But, again, since 
mood has reference to the reality of the relation, 
it belongs to the verb rather than to the senterice 
as a whole. A basis for the classification of sen- 
tences must be fundamental, and must apply pri- 
marily to the sentence as a whole. Is there not 
such a basis underlying our present scheme? I 
think there is. 

Whenever a thought arises it engages the whole 
self of the one who thinks it—his intellect, his 
emotions, and his will. All three’ phases of 
mind are affected to some degree. But the 
thought is always dominated more or less by one 
of these three powers; one is more strongly in 


evidence than either of the other two. When one 
uses a sentence he intends it to express both this 
leading effect, and, in so far as language is ade- 
quate, the degrees to which, the other two, phases 
of his iife are affected. ~ But in addressing his 
sentence to another, his controlling aim is to ap- 
peal primarily to one of the three powers of 
mind. There are, therefore, in the most funda- 
inental sense, three primary classes of sentences— 
(1) Sentences addressed primarily to the intellect 
(statement as fact, or search for fact), 2) sen- 
tences whose primary purpose is to stir the emo- 
tions (exclamatory,) and (3) sentences whose di- 
rect purpose is to move the will (imperative). Be- 
cause One is sometimes uninformed as to the fact, 
and seeks to learn it by questioning another, sen- 
tences that appeal primariiy to the intellect fall in- 
to two classes, those that show certainty of the 
fact (declarative), and those in which the speaker 
seeks the fact by questioning the one addressed 
(interrogative). 

Here is no divided basis, no lack of homo- 
geneity, when the fundamental nature of the 
classification is seen. The classification would 
better exhibit the scheme as a system, of course, 
if we had a. term to include all sentences that ap- 
peal primarily to thé intellect, and let it include, as 
subclasses, the declarative and interrogative. Such 
term ought to be adopted. But so long as sentences 
are used for the four fundamental and distinct 
purposes of stating relations as facts of our own 
knowledge, seeking to learn facts by questioning 
others, arousing emotions, and seeking directly to 
direct the actions. of those addressed, we shall 
hardly improve greatly upoa the present classifi- 
cation. If we can not always draw sharp lines of 
demarcation between classes. we must remember 
that it is not the purpose of classification to do sv. 
Nature does not, so we can not. 

(d). As to the charge thai the present, classes 
“are not mutually exclusive.” In support of this 
charge the report classes the sentence “Shall he 
write?” as both interrogative and imperative un- 
der the present classification. Why it should be 
classed as imperative I am totally unable to see. 
The speaker is, evidently, making inquiry to learn 
the fact as to the will of another. It is not, as 
the report says it 1s, “a question of what has been 
commanded”—and if it were it would not make 
the sentence imperative. The speaker does not 
know whether a command has been given, or will 
be given. Will the person meant by “he” take 
the question as a command, or will he wait to hear 
the answer that may lead to a command? Or, as 
a test, suppose that he takes it as a command, 
and that he attempts to o'cy; then let us ask, 
Will he write, or will he not write? 

But if we grant that this sentence falls under 
two classes by the present scneme, how much bet- 
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THE RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE 
Such an event as the sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion at Brown last week is of concern to others 
than graduates and close friends of the Univer- 
sity. At each celebration of such proportions, 
marking a century or half century of achieve- 
ment on the part of any honored institution, the 
whole world of higher and secondary education 
pauses—to evidence its respect, yes, but also to 
examine the institution’s account of its steward- 
ship. 
An examination of the ruling ideal at Brown 
what the 


Brown has not adhered to the classical 


leaves one wonderful almost ruling 


ideal 
ideal with the insistence of Amherst or Williams, 
nor has she yielded to the importunities of the 


utilitarians, nor has she followed the expansive 


tvpe of the university with many professional 


schools. She has grown larger than a small col- 


lege without attempting to become a “big col- 


lege.” 


Brown, in fact, seems to have demonstrated 


more clearly than any other higher institution, in 


New England at least, that the “humanities” and 


the “utilities” are really reconcilable. She has 


satisfied the demands of a large city in a growing 


state, and without seriously sacrificing the 
scholastic program. Brown's attitude is well 
described as “conservative opportunism,” and it 


results in well balanced progress. 


The immediate past—of fifteen years under the 
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presidency of William H. P.. Faunce-has given 
satisfaction to the 6,911 men and 672 women on 


they graduate roll of the univefsity and to the 


whole educational world. Dr. Faunce took the 
helm when Brown’s position was not so enviable 
as it is today. Now its influence and its strength 
are greater probably than at any time in its past. 

Brown is doing its duty as it has seen its duty 
since the first classes were called to attention 150 
Warren, as Rhode Island College, 


“preserving in the community a succession of 


years ago 


men duly qualified for discharging the offices of 
life with usefulness and reputation.” 
0-0 0 $____—— 
SCIENTIFIC DIPLOMATIC TRAINING 


Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown of New 
York University, who was United States Com- 
missioner of Education from 1906 to 1911, claims 
that the scientific problems of government should 
be left to a national university. The tariff, currency, 
labor, all economic problems should be investi- 
gated and studied by this institution instead of by 
special commissions appointed necessarily for a 
brief term. 


There is one side of our national life and 
national government which is neither economic 


nor political, but scientific, and must be scientif- 
ically discerned. The problem for a national uni- 
versity is the problem of the organization of this 
scientific side. 

There is lacking a unitary organization which 
is requisite in order that every piece of scientific 
work done for the government may have back 
of it the whole force of established scientific 
method, standards and processes, of scientific 
atmosphere and the ethics of science, which is 
realized only where many scientific departments 
work together long and continuously. 

A special tariff commission or any other sud- 
den and temporary scientific commission is a 
makeshift at the best and it will be found at 
length that what is needed is a continuous and 
many-sided study of wages, industrial conditions 
and cost of production the world over, carried on 
under conditions favorable to scientific 
and in close connection with countless other in- 
quiries with which these are interwoven. 

We shall find that a scientific branch of govern- 
ment, with its 
and its own methods, is as essential to the health 
com- 


progress, 


complete in itself, own traditions 


of a modern nation as is a judicial branch, 


plete and sufficient in itself, and with its own 
juridical forms and precedure 

This would mean the separation of those exist- 
ing offices of the government which are chiefly in- 
vestigational in their character 
are administrative. 

The investigation of a network of pr 
labor, the costs of pr 
and the reg 


from those which 


( »blems of 


mluction, custom duties, 


relation ulation of cor- 
vi ill be one ot the 


university 


commercial 


poration earliest undertakings 


national may be expected to 


place upon a scientific basis. 


which a 
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MBIKLEJOAN’S [DEA AT AMHERST 


It is early yet to define in specific terms the Ani- 
herst idea of liberal education, for to a great ex- 
tent it is still a vision of service which is being 
slowly moulded into practical results through the 
conflict of differing opinions and the clash of 
theory with experience, 

It may be said, however, that the purpose back 
of this reorganization of courses is,to,develop a 
curriculum which will produce not concentration 
and specialization, but study of “the accumulated 
knowledge of the centuries” in the form Of sys- 
tematized ‘conclusions, study of present day con- 
ditions of living, and investigation of the princi- 
ples underlying all thought and action. But this 
is not all. 

“The liberal college,’ says President Meikle- 
john, “has a definite intellectual mission and it has 
no right to give its degrees unless that mission has 
been achieved. It is not enough that a student 
know a little of everything; so far as it is possible, 
he should be given a knowledge of the world, so 
extensive and so unified that by means of it he 
may get a fair understanding of human experi- 
ence. It is not enough that he should have studied 
one subject three years ; he should go into one field 
and learn how thinking is done in that field. I 
would define the intellectually educated man as 
one who can bring a unified interpretation of the 
world to bear on the problems of human experi- 
ence and who also appreciates how thought has 
achieved those results which have made his in- 
terpretations possible.” 

In a way Amherst may be said to be preparing 
its graduates for a field of service as clearly de- 
fined as any in the arts or the sciences—-one which 
may be called the field of good citizenship. One 
man is an expert engineer, another an expert ar- 
tist, but both, presumably, ate citizens, and share 
in the control of the destinies of the country. 
There is need to-day of a school whose graduates 
shall be able to think clearly and to form accurate 
judgments based on wide acquaintance with 
many subjects. There is need of men who, un- 
prejudiced, without narrowness of view, can, like 
Arnold, the critic, “see things as in themselves they 
really are.” 

Such are the leaders of men, who rise equal to 
emeigencies. But even though opportunity for 
public service of this sort may not come to every 
man, yet training of the sort described, so as to 
produce these qualities, will make a man a leader 
also in comparatively small things—in his own 
private affairs. He will be more successful as an 
individual, and at the same time more valuable as 
a citizen. This is a specific purpose, as impor- 
tant, as difficult, as worthy of support and respect, 
as that of any training school. And so far as Am- 
herst attains success along these lines, it will be 
fulfilling a great and a worthy mission of service. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
The United States Department of Agriculture 
is doing some exceptionally efficient work in the 
extension of agricultural education under the 
superb leadership of O. H. Benson. Every rural 
teacher should try to get on the mailing list of 
the Farm Department of the Bureau of Plant In- 
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dustry for all bulletins issued by Mr. Benson. We 
assume that every county superintendent, every 
county agent and every other leader in country 
liie is already on, the mailing list; if not, he 
should lose ne time in getting his name thereon, 

The latest development is the appointing of 
men in various sections of the country to work 
under Mr. Benson’s direction, 

Professor T. H. Newbill, of Portland, Oregon, 
who has been working. effectively in the school 
and home gardens of the city, has recently been 
appointed as state leader in charge of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club work in the state of Washington, 
at a salary of $2,750. He will céoperate with the 
State Department of Education and the State 
College of Agriculture in the conduct of the work 
in the State of Washington. 

Superintendent Otis Hall, former county super- 
intendent of Montgomery County, Indiana, and 
joint author of “Better” Rural Schools,” has ac- 
cepted the state leadership of club projects in 
Kansas, representing jointly the College of Agri- 
culture and Department at Washington. He 
starts in at a salary of $2,000 a year and ex- 
penses. 

County Superintendent Ingalls, of Vermont, 
has recently been appointed state leader of club 
projects in Vermont, at a salary of $2,000 and 
expenses. 

County Superintendent Kate Logan of 
Cherokee County, Lowa, has been appointed as 
assistant club leader in Towa, and represents 
jointly, as do all of these leaders, the United 
State Department of Agriculture and the State 
College of Agriculture. 

This is but the beginning of one of the greatest 
educational departures of recent times. 
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ST. LOUIS ESTABLISHES A PSYCHO-EDUCA- 
TIONAL CLINIC 

Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, who since the winter 
of 1912 has occupied the position of professor of 
clinical psychology and director of the psycho- 
educational clinic in the School of Eaucation of 
the University of Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
to the position of Director of the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic in the St. Louis public schools. The 
clinic will be organized at the beginning of the 
next school year. It will be located on ihe grounds 
of the Harris Teachers College, with which institu- 
tion it will be closely affiliated. Lecture courses 
on abnormal children by the director will be of- 
fered in the extension division of the college. Stu- 
dents may matriculate in these courses whether or 
not they reside in the city of St. Louis. 

The clinic will be organized as an independent 
bureau in the educational.division of the schools 
and not as a minor division of the department of 
school hygiene or medical inspection. But it will 
work in close cooperation with the latter depart- 
ment. The clinic will exercise administrative con- 
trol under the regulations of the superintendent's 
office over the examination, classification, educa- 
tion, placing and transfer of the mentally excep- 
tional children in the public schools. The actual 
supervision of the work in the special classes wili 
be done by a special supervisor working under the 
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directions of the clinic. St. Louis has already segre- 
gated about 500 pupils in special classes, and it is 
expected that the number will now rapidly be in- 
creased to at feast 1,000. Each child will be given 
a psychological, sociological, pedagogical, heredi- 
tary and medical examination. © It is expected that 
a staff of assistants commensurate with the grow- 
ing needs of the clinic will gradually be organized, 
and that, eventually, the clinic organization will in- 
clude a bureau of vocational guidance. The clinic 
aims to serve as an educational, social and voca- 
tional clearing house for the community. 

The St. Louis authorities have carefully studied 
the situation and believe they have effected the 
best form of organization, linking the clinic, on the 
one hand, with the training school for teachers, and 
on the other hand, making it an integral part of the 
educational division, with supervisory control of 
the special classes. 
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USE OF SPANISH 


Teachers should learn to pronounce Spanish 
names and use familiar Spanish terms. The only 
help to all that one needs for pronounciation and 
for general use that we know is a booklet issued 
by Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
New Jersey, entitled “Useful Spanish Words 
and Phrases.’ 

You can have it free by sending a _ post card 
to the Dixon Company. 

It gives a page on “Spanish Pronunciation” that 
is so clear that anyone can read Spanish in Span- 
ish. It classifies, the days of the week, the 
months, the seasons, numbers to one thousand, 
and gives two pages of everyday expressions. It 
also contains terms used at the post office, hotel, 
barber shop, restaurant. Gives the names of fish, 
fowl, meats, breads, vegetables, condiments, 
deserts, cheeses, men’s and women’s wearing ap- 
parel, articles of furniture, etc, 

It is the best thing you will get with a post 
card in many a day. 
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MOTHER-TEACHER LOSES CASE 

Mrs. Bridget C. Peixotto, who left her position 
as a teacher in a New York City school when she 
was about to become a mother, need not be re- 
instated by the New York Board of Education, 
the Court of Appeals has decided. Mrs. Peixotto 
was dismissed because, it is charged, she was ab- 
sent without permission and thus neglected her 
duty. Her counsel argued that absence from 
duty for the reason specified was not neglect of 
duty. The Court of Appeals holds that the Board 
of Education in dismissing her discharged its duty 
fairly. 
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IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL VENTURE 
The Eugene, Oregon, Daily Guard has 
launched one of the most important newspaper 
plans for the benefit of the schools of which we 
know. W. A. Beer, of Eugene, the seat of the 
State University, has been employed to visit all 
the school districts in city and country there- 
abouts and write elaborate “Looking Abouts” of 

all local affairs stressing school interests. 
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Mr. Beer won more than state-wide reputa- 
tion by an exceedingly efficient method of promo- 
ting the teaching of English through children’s 
Story writing, and the Guard is making this 
an important feature by offering “honor places,” 
in their columns to those whose stories are the 
best from their respective schools. 
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WOMEN AT (MASS.) TECHNOLOGY 


There are eleven women registered at the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology for studies the 
coming year, six of them being here at work for 
the first time. Technology has had its doors open 
to women irom the beginning, the way being 
paved for them by Miss Ellen H. Swallow, °23, 
who afterwards became Mrs. Robert H. Richards, 
wife of the eminent professor of mining, and her- 
self an authority in the chemistry of food products 
and connected all her life with the instructing 
staff of Technology. No man professor was more 
widely known than was Mrs. Ellen H. Richards. 
Women enter the Institute and pursue their 
studies in precisely the same manner as the men, 
Miss Rice taking last year the proportion of coal- 
weighing, firing and testing that went with the an- 
nual efficiency run of the students in Mechanical 
Engineering. The degrees conferred means pre- 
cisely the same thing as those conferred 
on their brother students and in later prac- 
tise of their professions the women from Tech- 
nology have taken important places in their com- 
munities. 

The distribution of the women students is 
country-wide, including five states: California, 
Utah, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, 
has representatives from Brookline, 
Everett, Lynn, Quincy, Whitensville. 
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IS THERE DISCIPLINE IN MATHEMATICS? 

Professor A. Duncan Yocum of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has issued a pamphlet upon 
“Mathematics As a Means to Culture and Disci- 
pline,” which is the most vigorous study we have 
seen of the latest view of discipline in mathe- 
matics. His psychology is up-to-date, and _ his 
treatment is scientific. 

His entire study is a search for facts, lead where 
they may, and is not an attempt to prove any- 
thing which has heretofore been believed. Like all 
of Professor Yocum’s discussions it is illuminating 
and vitalizing. It is good discipline to read with 
care whatever he writes. 
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Newton, 








Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University, has had two articles in the 
New York Times recently 
so human, so statesman-like that we give selec- 
tions from each prominently in this issue of the 
Journal of Education. 


which are so sane, 


Some county superintendents now make it as 
much a part of their work to find a suitable board- 
ing place for the teacher as to find a teacher for 
the school. 


February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati. 
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rHE DREADED SUBMARINE. 

Thus far in the war, the submarine has justified 
all that was expected of it as an engine of war. 
The British Cruiser Hawke, which was sunk in the 
North Sea on October 15, by a German sub- 
marine which darted out from behind the fortif- 
cations at Heligoland was the seventh which has 
been sunk in like fashion since the war began. 
She carried 350 men with her to the bottom of the 
sea. About the same number of men were lost 
with each of the other cruisers. The Cruiser 
Theseus was attacked at the same time with the 
Hawke, but was saved by the bad aim of the at- 
tacking craft. With one exception, all of these 
seven cruisers were older vessels which had been 
detailed for scouting purposes. The German navy, 
meanwhile, remains securely “bottled up” but 
when the time comes for a British attack, we may 
look for the biggest naval battle in history. 

HOLLAND AND THE SCHELDT. 

It is not to be expected that the Germans, after 
riding rough shod over the treaties guaranteeing 
the neutrality of Luxemburg and Belgium, will 
pay much attention to the rights of Holland; but, 
if they undertake to use the River Scheldt for 
military purposes with Antwerp as a base of 
operations against England, they will force upon 
Holland a dangerous and difficult question. The 
mouth of the Scheldt is unquestionably in the 
territory of Holland. If that country should con- 
sent to the use of the Scheldt for belligerent oper- 
ations, it would be a breach of neutrality which 
Great Britain would certainly regard as an act ol 
war. On the other hand, if Holland should resist 
the German trespass, it has before it, in case of 
Belgium, an appalling illustration of the possible 
consequences. 

THE QUESTION OF PREPAREDNESS. 


It has been hastily assumed in some quarters 
that, whatever the result of the present war, its ul- 
timate effect will be to promote arbitration and 
disarmament. Those who cherish this hope base 
it on the terrible cost of the war, But there is 
another aspect of the matter which cannot be 
overlooked. England is now paying a heavy pen- 
alty for having heeded the counsels of the peace 
advocates to such an extent that the sudden out- 
break of the war found her wholly unprepared. 
The forces which she has recruited and those 
which have come to her from her colonies are 
mostly absolutely raw troops, who will need 
months of training before they will be fit for 
fighting. There are said to be more than half a 
million men at this moment in her training camps. 
But if these men, or half of them, had been ready 
for immediate service, they would have doubled up 
the German right long ago, and Antwerp would 
not have fallen. The most obvious lesson from 
these conditions seems to be the need of better 
preparedness for war rather than a higher degree 
of unpreparedness. 

ROUMANIA AND THE WAR. 

The death of King Charles of Roumania may 
materially affect the attitude of that country to- 
ward the war. King Charles was a German 
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Prince, and his sympathies, naturally enough, 
were with Germany in the present war. He could 
not carry with Imm in these sympathies the 
country over which he ruled, but he was strong 
enough to resist all pressure for the commitment 
of the country to the cause of the allies. His 
nephew, the Crown Prince Ferdinand, who has 
been proclaimed King in his stead, is a feeble 
specimen of royalty, physically and in other ways. 
RKoumania is a country which regulates its foreign 
policy along lines of the main chance. It kept out 
of all complications attending the wars among the 
Balkan states until last year; when it seized the 
opportunity afforded by the helplessness oi Bul- 
garia, already prostrate before the armies of four 
other nations, to invade Bulgaria and make de- 
mands for territory, which Bulgaria was forced to 
grant. It is reported to be now waiting to see 
how the anticipated battle at Cracow results, be- 
fore it enters the arena. 
A NEW MENACE TO ENGLAND. 

The Boer revolt in South Africa is a new men- 
ace to England, and it comes at a time when the 
military force necessary to put it down can ill be 
spared from other uses. Something of the sort 
was foreshadowed several weeks ago when Gen- 
eral Beyers, commandant general of the citizens’ 
force, resigned in a letter bitterly ' protesting 
against british operations against Germany. Now 
Lieutenant Colonel Maritz, commandant of the 
military district in the northwest which is sepa- 
rated from German West Africa only by the 
Orange River, is in open revolt, and has ar- 
rested such of the officers and men under him as 
would not joinhimin fighting onthe German side as 
prisoners to German Southwest Africa. The Ger- 
mans have supplied him with arms and ammuni- 
tion, and have promised the Boers political inde- 
pendence as a republic if they will fight against 
England. It does not yet appear how widespread 
the revolt may be. General Botha is loyal to 
England, and so are most of the former Boer 
leaders,—being influenced by the magnanimity 
with which they were treated after the Boer war— 
but it is unfortunate that the trouble should come 
now, when South Africa has been heavily drawn 
upon for officers and men to share in the fighting 
in Europe. 

THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 

The difficulty of persuading Mexicans to stop 
fighting, when once they are embarked upon it, 
is illustrated by the attack of the Villa forces up- 
on Naco,and the raid of Zapata uponthesuburbs of 
Mexico City at the very moment when all Mexi- 
can factions were represented at the peace con- 
vention at Aguascalientes. But the action of 
the convention in accepting the resignation of Gen- 
eral Carranza as provisional president, and se- 
lecting General Antonio I. Villareal as) his suc- 
cessor affords some hope of a pacific adjustment 
of pending questions. Villareal is one of the 
two candidates whom Villa favored, and he is al- 
so in Carranza’s good graces, having been  ap- 
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ter does it fare under the p:oposed classification 
of all sentences into declarative and interrogative: 
Under the proposed classih<ation our imperative 
would, of course, fall into tiie declarative group. 
Then the sentence “Shall he write?” must, by the 
reasoning of the report, be both “interrogative” 
and “declarative,” which condemns the proposed 
classes as “not mutually exclusive.” 

(c). In charging that the present classification 
does not cover all sentences, the report gives, to 
illustrate its point, the two sentences “it might 
have been” and “this would be folly.” But these 
are both declarative under the present classifica- 
tion. Might have been ana would be folly ex- 
press in the mind of the speaker attributes of their 
respective objects of thought (referred 
to by it and this) as truly ar do was and folly in 
the sentences it was and this is folly. In the first, 
the speaker is stating an actuai fact; in the second, 
a conditional fact. But, aside from this, on the 
basis of purpose, which is tne basis of the present 
classification, must not every sentence be covered? 
The error of the report lies, i think, in criticising 
the present scheme on a mood basis, while the 
mood idea is characteristic the verb, not, pri- 
marily, of the sentence as a whole. 

(b). The lack of symmetiy in the present 
scheme disappears, on the basis of purpose, when 
we recall that declarative and interrogative sen- 
tences belong to the same primary group. 

(a). The report urges as a point against the 
present classification that “it fails to explain a 
good deal of the actual punctuation found in the 
texts read in school.” Of course it “fails” So 
does the proposed grouping Any classification 
must “fail” in this respect, because punctuation is 
not the basis of classificatio.‘. 

In support of its point, the report, for illustra- 
tion uses the two sentences “Beware!” and “I’m 
killed, Sire!” Its point of criticism is, that “the 
first sentence is imperative, the second declara- 
tive, and yet both have exclamation points.” True. 
But why not, since the purpose of the sentence, 
not punctuation, is the basis of classification? The 
exclamation point is used to show that a certain 
degree of emotion rises with the thought, which 
does not affect the primary purposes of the sen- 
tence. If one says, John, give me _ my ball, or 
John! Give me my ball! the primary purpose (to 
regain the ball) is the same in both. The ex- 
clamation point shows that a strong emotion arises 
with the thought. This expression of emotion 
gives added force to the command; it is used to 
reenforce the basic purpose of the sentence. It 
is just such fundamental relations as this that the 
pupil should see in his study of grammar, but 
which would be smothered by changes such as 
the proposed classification would make. 

With the foregoing in defense of the present 
scheme, let us turn briefly to the proposed classi- 
fications. 

First, the classification into “exclamatory” and 
“non-exclamatory.” The first of the two terms 
is positive and can be defined. Second 
is negative, so it does not, in any true sense, ad- 
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mit of definition. To define the “non-exclama- 
tory” sentence one would have to tell what it isn’t, 
To see the weakness of the classification, let the 
reader try to define the “non-exclamatory” sen- 
tence. If one were to classiiy nationalities on the 
same basis as the report uses, he would be forced 
to say something like ‘Nationalities fall into two 
classes, Americans and non-Americans” ; that is, 
“American and the others.” The proposed non- 
exclamatory “class” is not a class at all, but a 
mass without order, a jumble. The only thing 
to be said in favor of this classification is, it seems 
to me, that the classes are “mutually exclusive.” 

The proposed classification of sentences into 
declarative and interrogative is no nearer to be- 
ing fundamental than that into “exclamatory” 
and “non-exclamatory.” In defining the two 
terms, we should be forced to define the “inter- 
rogative’” sentence, and then throw all other sen- 
tences into the ‘declarative’ group. How to de- 
fine, positively, the “declarative” sentence under 
this division so as to include all except the “inter- 
rogative” I can not see. This proposed classifi- 
cation, in reality, in spite of the use of the term 
“declarative,” divides sentences into interrogative 
and non-interrogative; into interrogative and the 
others. This will not do. If the present scheme 
presented the difficulties which the report claims, 
we should still meet them positively instead of 
smothering them with nons—. 

2. Case. The report rejects the term “ob- 
jective case” because “to speak of the ‘objective 
case’ as ‘subject’ or ‘predicate’ is confusing.” But 
if it is true, shall we cover it up because it is “con- 
jusing?’’ Or shall we avoid “confusion” by going 
below the form and leading the pupil to see the 
real relations? Let us take as a single example 
the sentence “Mary saw John go.” Will it con- 
fuse the pupil to say that the object which Mary 
saw did the going? That the object of the verb 
saw is the subject of the infinitive go? But this 
is not a primary reason for retaining the name 
“objective case.” 

Whenever one centers his attention on an ob- 
ject for the purpose of thinking about it, the 
world of objects divide into that object, as the 
subject of his thought, and all other objects as ex- 
ternal to it—as objective to it. And throughout 
his act of thinking, all other objects that come to 
mind are held as objective to the one about which 
he is thinking; they are used in thinking about 
that one object. There are, therefore, two pri- 
mary relations of objects in thinking; that of sub- 
ject, and that of object. If we are searching for 
terms that are most fitting to express these pri- 
mary relations, what ones are more fitting than 
“subjective case” (or “nominative,” if preferred) 
and “objective case?’ And what of more worth to 
the pupil than to know these two relations as the 
fundamental ones? The “possessive case” is a 
special use of the objective, as is easily seen by 
substituting a prepositional phrase for the sub- 
stantive. There is perhaps no serious objection 
to the use of the term “genitive;” yet it does not 
have the suggestiveness of meaning for the pupil 
that the name “possessive” has. Outside the use 
of a term to denote our present possessive rela- 
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PICTURE STUDY—(II.) 


NEW SERIES. 
MARY E, COTTING 


If the pictures which childkood and youth see 
about them are so used as to become way-marks 


by which beautiful scenes are recognized and 
brave deeds interpreted as they occur 
along the byways and highways of life then 


there shall have been given through the use of 


So truly has this American artist represented 
the scene there can almost be heard the suction- 
murmur of water among the beach stones; the 
rock-dip of the in-water boat-keel; the creak-rub 
of the rope as the swing moves to and fro; the 
sound of shrill-sweet child voices. One can even 








“IN VACATION TIME.’’— Henry Bacon 


pictures the impulse toward a fuller, truer form of 
living for the ordinary human. 

Two pictures which make keen the understand- 
ing of fair-weather days by the sea are “In Vaca- 
tion” (Henry Bacon), and “Lesson In Boat Build- 
ing” (Henry Bacon). 

In the first the artist shows as background the 
Sea in that mysterious lazy, summer grayness 
that gives not the least hint of the angry power 
it wields in storm. In the middle and foreground 
boats are anchored, or beached; some with masts 
down and sails furled in dry folds showing the sea 
to have been in good humor of late. The tide 
is low—leaving a broad, delightful playground for 
the children, who—though they well know the life 
of the seaside are glad to escape the home-yard 
boundaries for a jolly time along the sands, or 
in the shade made by the boats. It is their de 
light to roam about father’s boat, to play hide- 
and-seek among the clutter of sails, rope-ccils, 
and whatever is upon deck, or in the lockers. 
Brother and sister when tired of this play will 
enjoy a swing as is seen in the extreme fore- 
ground. 
for sand, and loose spread, smooth heach stone 


Sister cannot well push with toe-tips 


do not make a firm push-foundation, so brother 
swings the rope most steadily and evenly until 
it is time for him to change places with sister. 








“LESSON IN BOAT BUILDING.” 


Henry Bacon. 
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seem to sniff the twangy salt air mingled with a 
pungent odor of tar. 

The artist tells his story with strength as well 
as truth, for the drawing, pose, action, construc- 
tion are in accord with that which is of the best 
im art, 

The se:ond picture, “Lessons In Boat Build- 
ing” (Henry Bacon), while embracing some of the 
elements of the first holds another phase of sea- 
side life—one in which serious purpose is sug- 
gested. Who among all the classes of toilers 
would like this old seaman disclose so perfect 
an absorption in his occupation, and still typify 
absolute leisure! No hurry, no lack of thought 
will enter into any “piece of work” which he may 
undertake, and what finer example can man set 
for impressionable youth ? 

The lad is learning the lesson of necessity and 
desirability of the avoidance of “off” lines in 
material dimensions, and that fine, true work is 
the result of honorable intention—the only 
foundation for true success. The artist has shown 
a man very primitive in many respects, but “ex- 
ceeding great” in those qualities which make “a 
man all man.” 

Though the composition of the picture inter- 
ests through disclosing the use to which a boat 
no longer seaworthy may be put; the personal 
touch in the belongings of the “cubby-home,” and 
the exactness of representation of all else in the 
composition of the picture,—these are as nothing 
in comparison to the lad’s attitude of respect, and 
grateful acceptance of that which the old man 
gives. 

In using first one and the other of these pictures 
there is to be developed acute observation of de- 
tails of composition through questioning as well 
as the bringing out of the thought as suggested 
above, Encourage the pupils to relate any of 
their experiences at the seaside. 

America may well feel great pride in this artist, 
who through training and hard work in his native 
and foreign countries is able to give example of 
so fine a combination of material and moral ele- 
ments in his work, 

———————#-@ -0-@-e- ¢ -e-$—_____—— 
CONDITION AND NOT THEORY 

Again and again has the Journal of Education 
sounded the warning to teachers to go slow in 
administering corporal punishment even where 
there is no law or rule against it. 

There is too much anarchistic dynamite, even 
where there are no anarchists, to make it wise to 
furnish temptation for explosion. Last term Joseph 
Kelley punished the child of an alien. On the 
first school day on his way home he was attacked 
by four men of the same nationality each of whom 
put a bullet in his body. At the hospital they 
said he had scarcely a fighting chance. Tragedy! 
outrage! diabolical! Yes, but there is just such 
dynamite lying loose in many places. 

——_—-__—__—-o 6-0 0-9-0 

B. L. P., South Carolina: I consider yours the 


best educational journal in the country and do not 
want to miss a single copy. 
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THE REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE 


{Continued from page 380.] 





tion, it would be best, it seems to me, not to at- 
tempt to name the case relations except to indi- 
cate the relation of subject and that of object, for 
the reason that the relation of object is of so 
many different varieties and shades that exact 
and exclusive terms are impossible. It were bet- 
ter to describe each relation as it arises, as we do 
in the case of the adverb. 

3. Nouns. If I understand the proposed classi- 
fication of nouns, all nouns are put into two 
classes, “common” and proper.” If so, I can see 
no way to define the “common noun” so as to 
include the abstract,” except on the most super- 
ficial ground. 

The report places the “abstract” noun as an 
unrelated group; there is no coordinate term to 
include other than abstract nouns. The same is 
true of the “collective” noun under the proposed 
scheme. In both instances the report violates the 
principle of systemization. And why do this when 
nature furnishes no better type of systematically 
related groupings than in the case of the noun? 
The following classification (a summary of the 
treatment by the best of present-day grammars) 
exhibits a true system, because it binds the indi- 
viduals into well defined classes, and at the same 
time shows the essential relations of each group 
to the other groups :— 

First a division of all nouns into two classes, on 
the basis of the kind of object named. 

1. Concrete (naming objects that have always 
been objects; that were first known as objects.) 
_ 2. Abstract (naming objects — that first 
known as attributes; that became objects by ab- 
stracting attributes from concrete objects.) 

It is impossible to understand the abstract 
noun unless it is set over against, and compared 
and contrasted with, another class; to have a class 
there must always be at least one other coordinate 
class, so that each may make the other clear. 

Second, a division of concrete nouns into sub- 
classes, because important 
smong the nouns of this class. 

Concrete Nouns (division on the basis of how 
the object expressed by the noun is viewed.) 

(a). Class, or Common (when the object is 
Viewed in te 
spect only to its likeness to others of its class.) 
(b). Proper (when the object is 


were 


differences exist 


viewed merely as one of a class; 


viewed in re- 


pect to both its likeness to, and its difference 
from, the other individuals of its class.) 

(c). Mass, or Material (when the object 1s 
viewed without regard to class relations, but as 


stuff or material; as, for example, sand ashes, fur- 
niture, water.) 

(d). Collective (when, ignoring any class fe- 
iations it may have, the object is viewed both as 
, unit and as individuals at the same time; as both 
ingular and plural.) 

\ fundamental 


insisted 


classification 
First, 
vstematically 


and vstematic 


iiust be upon for three reason 
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Our treatment of the sentence, 


the ideas bac k ot word ATe and 


‘ogically related 
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must exhibit the nature and relations of these 
ideas. Second, from purely practical language 
purposes in so far as the study of grammar is of 
practical value in the use of lenguage, the function 
znd choice of form can be determined and under- 
‘to0d only by a knowledge of the essential nature 
end relations of the ideas which compose the 
thought. Third, there is no other way to 
normal, sustained interest in the subject of gram- 
mar. 


1-4-2904 
A GO0-TO-SCHOOL DaY 
SUPERINTENDENT LEON -O, SMITH 
Onawa, lewa 

During my four years of supervision of public 
schools, I, like many other superintendents and 
teachers, have deplored the seeming lack of in- 





terest in our public schools on the part of the 
parents. It is easy enough to induce them to 


come in large numbers to holiday programs, en- 
tertainments and special events, but it is seldom 
that a parent ever sees the ordinary work of the 
classroom. 

Sonie time ago the ministers of our town planned 
a Ge-To-Church Sunday along the lines which 
have been followed out in so many places in the 
past two vears. The innovation was well adver- 
tised through the pulpit and press and when the 
appointed day came the churches were crowded. 
People who had not gone to church in years were 
there. Why? Because of the special emphasis 
which was brought to bear to have them there on 
this special day, rather than. “some Sunday.” 

That Go-To-Church Sunday gave me my 
needed inspiration. Why not have a Go-To- 
School Wednesday or Thursday—or any other 
week day, for that matter. Why not announce 
the fact that on a certain day that our schools 
would be open to the public for a comprehensive 
inspection? The next day I called a meeting of 
the teachers and explained my plan of inviting the 
public to witness the regular work of the schools. 
They were heartily in favor of the plan and we 
finally decided on Thursday, April 30, as our Go- 
To-School Day. It was definitely agreed that 
the regular school program should be carried out 
without change and that there should be nothing 
in the way of recitations or exercises which merely 
entertain the visitors. I did, however, urge the 
teachers to display specimens of work which the 
children had executed from time to time, in order 
that the parents might see as much as possible in 
the one day. 

A twelve-year-old boy raised the greatest ob- 
jection to my plan when he remarked to me, “Oh, 
well all have unusually good lessons that day.” 
In other words, try as hard as we might the day 
would not be exactly like other days. But I 
said to him, “Well, Brown, it will be a good thing 
to have your parents know how well you can do 
when you do your best.” 

I took the local newspaper into my confidence 
and we began a systematic plan of advertisjng. 
They commended the work of the schools and dis- 
cussed at length some of the improvements which 
had been made. Each week some reference 
was made to our special visiting day. About a 
week before the day set we devoted one of the 
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language periods in each room to the writing of 
little notes of invitation to the parents. Large 
cards heralding the event were placed in the show 
windows of the principal business houses. We 
did everything we could think of to attract pee- 
ple’s attention and interest. 

As additional inducements, we arranged for a 
traveling art exhibit during the week. Futher- 
more, we announced that the girls of the Domes- 
tic Scienice department would hold a candy sale on 
Go-To-School Day and also serve sherbert and 
cake. So we really killed several birds with one 
The art exhibit cleared enough money to 
buy some excellent copies of famous masterpieces 
—to say nothing of the inestimable enjoyment and 
education derived from the exhibit. The girls 
earned enough money to buy a set of silverware 
for their dining: table. 

But the original plan for visitors was the most 
successful of all. We had scores of them—many 
of whom confessed that they had never been in- 
side’the building since they had left its doors as 
graduates years before. One teacher reported 
twenty-five visitors during the afternoon. This 
was remarkable for a town of a thousand people. 
Not only did we have a large number of visitors 
that day, but some of them came again before 
school closed for the summer: 

Altogether, the teachers and I were well pleased 
with our efforts. Some of the daily papers had 


stone. 


editorials on the innovation and several of the 
school journals had articles commending the 
new idea. This year I expect to utilize the 


scheme again, except I shall extend the scope of 
it and have a Go-To-School Week or Patrons’ 
Week. 





SIDE-TRACKING THE ABACUS [SEBEER ECONO- 
MIC WASTE THE RESULT 


When we imposed that additional burden on our 
numeral-shaped counters, making them serve as 
boundary lines for our Abacus place-value spaces, the 
side-tracking was begun. We still had to leave intact 
the original Abacus boundary lines, where there were no 
numeral-shaped counters. When we bent together the 
ends of each pair of these remaining lines, forming the 
O shape,—the second stage in the side-tracking process. 
When we took to thinking that these numeral-shaped 
counters weren’t counters at all—representatives of ob- 
jects—but were numerals; that is, were representatives 
cof something purely mental—that was the third stage 
in the side-tracking of the Abacus. When we took to 
thinking that the O shaped thing was a tenth numeral,— 
the side-tracking process was complete. It was still an 
Abacus; with its place-value spaces all guarded by 
boundary lines; with its mumeral shaped counters still 
representative of groups of objects, subject to com- 
puting; a 5408, for instance, was still a full equivalent of 
15/4] |8] but the 5408 form we decreed should be a 
number, compelling a set of physical forms to be 
representative of what existed only in the mind. 

Having defied nature to this extent, we had no diffi- 
culty in going the limit. Having decreed the O to be 
a tenth numeral, we now had no difficulty in decreeing 
it should have the value of a nothing. If a nothing 
could be a something, why couldn't a less-than-nothing 
be a something too? Then, too, we decreed that a num- 
ber could be added to another number, could be sub- 
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tracted from another number,—flouting Nature all 
along the line. 

Is it any wonder we haven't 
sense? 

Compare our side-tracked Abacus with one that wasn’t 
side-tracked, the Japanese Soroban. 

Like our Abacus, the Soroban is a specialized form of 
the Primitive Abacus; the Soroban specializing on the 
Abacus form, our Abacus specializing on its counters. 
Our Abacus, by successive stages, substituting counters 
of minimum bulk—our numeral-shaped counters—in 
place of the Primitive Abacus bulky counters, pebbles 
and the like. The Soroban retaining bulky counters 
but reducing its place-value spaces to place-value lines 
(wires); adopting, also, a five-grouping, in addition to 
the original ten-grouping to which our Abacus con- 
fined itself. 

Naturally enough, the ordinary Japanese tradesman, 
with his Soroban, can do his computing with a speed and 
accuracy in excess of the best experts, using our side- 


developed a number- 


rs 
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tracked Abacus forms, misnamed numbers. 

With his Soroban, the Japanese couldn't help develop- 
ing a number-sense; with our numbers and their accom- 
panying ideas, in defiance of nature, we can't develop a 
number-sense. 

Swift, accurate computing; computing without con- 
scious mental exertion, without having to stop to think, 
without brain-fag, without sense of drudgery,—that is 
what it is to have a number-sense. 

Because our business-world could not get this kind of 
computing, it bought computing-machines—machines 
where the operator confined himself to the physical exer- 
tion, the subtracting-adding; leaving it to the machine 
to do the mental part, the computing. 

With these machines, the business-world hoped to 
settle its computing problems. But it hasn't. It still 
has to cleave to its checking-up system, and must do it 
because of this lack of a number-sense; a sheer economic 
waste, all because of our side-tracking the Abacus. 


William D. Macintosh. 


” 
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BOOK TABLE 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREATER 
BRITAIN. . By Arthur Lyon Cross. Professor of 
History in the University of Michigan. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 1,165 pp. Price, 
$2.50. 

As we have frequently said in the last few weeks the 
history of England, France, Germany, Belgium, Russia, 
Austria and Servia will have an intensified interest for us 
all hereafter. Practically every one will read European 
history for many months, but it will have to be history 
in a new form. No one will take the time to read the 
hundred volumes of English history by Hume, Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Guizot, Froude, Greene, Freeman and other 
masters. The histories must be rewritten each in a 
single volume, they must be written distinctly for Ameri- 
cans, both in emphasis and style, in eliminations and 
correlations. 

Professor Arthur L. Cross of Michigan University has 
given us the new beok in such a successful manner as to 
set a standard.ior other writers of European history. 
His book could hardly have been more timely had it 
been wholly preparedysince July . 20, 1914.. The first 
chapter gives a keen relish for a knowledge of British 
history, the second deals with earliest inhabitants of 
Britain and the closing chapter comes down to May 25, 
1914. From first to last every paragraph thrills with real 
life, life which we appear to be living with those who 
have made British history in every century of her won- 
derful evolution. 

Who of us can realize that one-fourth of the land sur- 
face of the Globe is under the British flag, and yet Eng- 
land, the “mother country” is about the size of New 
York state. That group known as the British Isles are 
more than 5,000 in number, with an area two-and-a-half 
times larger than England, with a population of 45,000,- 
000, half as great as the United States which has thirty 
times the area of all the British Isles. But Great 
Britain has a population ten times greater than that of 
the British Isles, and five times greater than that of the 
United States. Such facts are to have new significance 
from now on. 


PRINCIPLES OF COOKING. 3y Emma Conley, 
State Inspector cf Domestic Science for Wisconsin. 
New York: American Book Company. 12 mo. Cloth. 
206 pp. Illustrated. Price, 52 cents. 

A text-book on Domestic Science for Secondary and 
Vocational Schools, It is a practical course on the 
planning, cooking, and serving of meals by the pupils. 
It is by a practised hand who has given years to the 
mastery of her subject. Her former book on “Nutrition 
and Diet,” was a valuable compilation of the facts re- 
lating to food. In her later volume she gives tables on 
the composition of foods; charts that show the chemi- 
cal values of meats, vegetables and fruits; while the text 
is ¢opiously illustrated to show what is essential to a 
kitchen, and the way to use certain utensils. The book 
covers a wide ground, and is of the greatest value to 
those who are endeavoring to become good cooks, It is 
a book for the home as much as for the schools. 


ECONOMICS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
By James Haynes, Ph. D., Hyde Park High School, 
Boston. Riverside Educational Monographs. Boston: 
New York and Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. 938 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

It is exceedingly interesting to have in so valuable a 
series of professional books as the “Riverside Educa- 
tional, Monographs” present so earnest and skillful a 
plea for Economics in the high school course. From an 
investigation made in 1912, economics was allowed one 
point in entrance by twenty-eight per cent. of the col- 
leges, and half a point by twenty-four per cent. of the 
remainder, or forty-five per cent. allow either cone half 
or one full credit for economics in entrance examina- 
tions. This book by Dr. Haynes will help the move- 
ment for the appreciation of economics as a high school 
subject. 

BEST THINGS IN OUR SCHOOLS. 
field Horn. Dallas, Texas: Charles A. 
211 pp. 

Superintendent Horn of Houston, Texas, has few 
eauals in getting the best things into a system of schools, 
and in writing the best things about the best schools, 
and this, his latest book, is the best yet about the best 
things iin the best schools. He has much skill in seeing 
vital phases of school work and rare art in making what- 
ever he writes interestingly impressive. 


3y Paul Whit- 
Bryant. Cloth. 


ELEMENTS AND NOTATION OF MUSIC. By 
James M. McLaughlin, Director of Music in Boston 
Public Schools. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 12 
119 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A revised edition of a work issued by the author some 
time since, and containing definitions and terms in more 
or less general use in music-teaching of the present day. 
To get the full educational benefit of music, there must 
be some acquaintance with the theoretical side of the 
art as well as practical skill. And the author herein 
gives valuable explanations of pitch, rhythm, measures, 
intervals, scales, etc., so that the pupil may acquire cor- 
rectness. The auther is ably qualified to be a competent 
guide in this matter. 
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PRIMARY HANDWORK. By Ella V. Dobbs, Assist- 
ant Professor of Manual Art, University of Missouri. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 12 mo, 
124 pp. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 

An entrancingly interesting work on what children can 
do in handwork, and what they have done. For of the 
sixty-one illustrations of the work, the largest number 
bv far are nictures of what children of the grades—from 
one ta four—have actually done. Specimens of their 
work from Teachers’ College, New York, from Passa- 
dena, California, and from Columbia, Missouri, are 
given. It is amazing what the little people have accom- 
plished in building houses, in making a Pueblo Village, 
in arranging a circus parade or a Western Cattle-Ranch, 
in planning a Japanese tea-garden, etc. Their ingenuity 
—under guidance—seems limitless. The author brings 
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out the capabilities of children most vividly by her book 
_which by the way is not an instructors dream for them, 
but rather a record of their accomplishments. 


A SPELLER, FOR USE OF TEACHERS OF CALI- 
FORNIA. Compiled by Anne Nicholson. Printed by 
State Board of Education, Sacramento. — Paper. 222 pp. 
In addition to the usual features of a text-book 

Speller, the Appendix has especial interest in that it 

gives the 542 words which Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the 

Russell Sage Foundation to constitute seven-eighths of 

the 23,629 words tabulated by him. Also the 752 words 

used by ninety-one friends of Dr. Frederick Burke in 
writing 19,288 words in letters to him, and other 
similar lists gathered in the manner first suggested by 

Dr. Ayres. 


— 


DRAMATIC READINGS FOR SCHOOLS. Com- 
piled by Marion F. Lansing. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 12 mo. Cloth. 242 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 
Children are fond of impersonations; so thinks the 

compiler of this volume of dramatic readings. And in 
this the compiler is correct. So to give the children 
opportunity for their imagination, in making real the per- 
sons of whom they read, and the words they utter, and 
the situatfons in which they are found, this delightful 
group of readings—both in poetry and prose—has been 
prepared. The group has been well-chosen. And the 
hints to the teacher as to how the dramatization may be 
effected without becoming a mere declamation are of the 
highest value. Only the choicest selections have been 
made, such as will help the little people appreciate as 
well as comprehend the literary excellence in them. 


THE HEROES. By Charles Kingsley. 
Flexible cloth binding. 160 pp. 

POPE’S ESSAY ON MAN. Edited by A. Hamilon 
Thompson. Cloth. 87 pp.. New York: G. Putnam’s 
Sons. r 
This English edition of Kingsley’s Greek fairy tales 

for children well adapted for public school use. 

Kingsley’s own delightful preface to the tales is in- 

cluded, as well as a pronouncing dictionary of the proper 

names which occur in the text. 

Mr. Thompson’s edition of “Pope’s Essay on Man,” 
supplies the student with a readable text of one of the 
masterpieces of eighteenth century poetry, and with a 
good short commentary and notes, which serve to 
elucidate the poem without becoming a formidable ad- 
dition to it. 


Illustrated. 


THE IDEAL PHONIC PRIMER. By H.M. B.  II- 
lustrated by Edward M. Buttimer. Boston: Edward 
E. Bobb & Co. Cloth. 96 pp. 

Here is a first grade book, helpfully illustrated. It 
introduces three hundred simple phonetic words in ad- 
dition to the sight words. The phonic words are ar- 
ranged in seventy families. The words are arranged 
after a definite plan as, for instance, the short sound of 
the vowel, followed by one consonant is given first; then 
the short sound of the vowels followed by more than 
one consonant. 


A SELECTION OF POETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Edited by John Thornton. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Cloth. 120 pp. Price, 30 cents net. 


Mr. Thornton has chosen with excellent judgment in 
this addition to Longmans’ Class Books of English 
Literature series a selection of poetry suitable for pupils 
of from twelve to fifteen years of age. Every one of 
the pieces is worth learning by heart. A chronologi- 
cal order of the authors quoted has been followed, and 
brief notes are appended. The selections represent the 
wotk of more than thirty English poets, from Shakes- 
peare to Alfred Noyes. 


oe 


ENGLISH PATRIOTIC POETRY. Selected by L. 
Goodwin Salt, of Clapham (England) High School for 
Girls. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Stiff board. 
89 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

A little collection from British poets, to instil and in- 
spire patriotism. Here one may find stirring words 
from Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Scott, Macaulay, Tenny- 
son, Swinburne, Kipling and several others, in praise 
of the land in which they were reared, and which they 
loyed so devotedly. To the general reader they are 
most attractive. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JERRY MUSKRAT. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. MOCKER. Both 
by Thornton W. Burgess, illustrated by Harrison 
Cady. Boston: Little; Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, 

50 cents each. 

Mr. Burgess is in a class bv himself in the bewitching 
way he has of taking one animal at a time and through 
personification illuminating every characteristic of the 
animal's habits, friendships and enmities in domestic, 
social and industrial activities. No stories are more fas- 
cinating to boys, especially as none are more enlighten- 
ing and informing. The youngster who does not read 
these books loses something out of life that nothing else 
can supply. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC PRIMARY BOOK. By 
Florian Cajori. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
12 mo. Cloth. 285 pp. Price, 35 cents, net. 

An admirable arithmetic for the early grades,—say 
from the first to the fourth. It cannot fail to be at- 
tractive to the little people. Without sacrifice of serious 
intent, the author uses numerical plays, games, and 
drill devices to make arithmetic attractive that cannot 
fail at the same time to keep the pupils interested and 
alert. For instance the author uses dots, and splints 
and tiny baseballs in the text to help the children in ad- 
dition and subtraction. Doubtless such a plan maintains 
imterest while it aids accuracy. The work is progres- 
sive, quite in keeping with pedagogical principles. Tests 
are provided every here and there throughout the book 
to reveal the arithmetical ability of the little folk. It is 
a most worthy attempt to simplify and at the same 
time to dignify arithmetic. 


FAIRMOUNT’S QUARTETTE. By Ella Anthony 
Bober. With illustrations by Charles M. Relyea. The 
Fairmount Girls Series. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Cloth. 358 pp. Price, $1.30 net. 

This is the fourth .of the exceedingly interesting 
finishing-school stories, set in a highly attractive board- 
ing school on the Hudson. Girls’ boarding school life 
gets an important bit of attractive advertising in this 


series just as the Chatuaqua movement did in_ the 
Pansy books. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


You Ought to Know 





THE DALLAS LORE SHARP NATURE 
SERIES 

WINTER 

THE SPRING OF THE YEAR 
SUMMER 

THE FALL OF THE YEAR 

For the 6th, 7th, or 8th grade 
Each, profusety illustrated, 60 cents net. Postpaid. 


THE DUTCH TWINS, THE JAPANESE 
TWINS, THE IRISH TWINS 


By Lucy Firtcu Perkins 
For the 3rd, 4th, and 5th grades, respectively. 
Each charmingly illustrated by the author, 50 cents 
net, Postpaid. 


REPRESENTATIVE CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


By CarRoLInE W. Horcukiss 
For the upper grammar grades 
Fully illustrated, 65 cents net. Postpaid. 











Our new graded list of supplementary 
reading material will be sent on request. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 





Boston Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educatfonal news to be 
inserted . this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 
be shurt and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received not later than the 
fifteenth of the month. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


OCTOBER 


21-23: North Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Bismarck. C. R. Travis, 
Mayville, pres. W. E. Parsons, Bis- 
marck, sec’y, 


21-23; National Housing Conference, 
Minneapolis. Under direction of 
the National Housing Association, 
10 East 22d Street, New York City. 


21-24: Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul. Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, assistant superintendent, 


Minneapolis, pres. 


23: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association, Portsmouth. W. 4H. 
Slayton, Claremont, pres. 


23: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Hartford and New Haven. 


23-24: Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Athens; Superintendent 
S. H. Layton, Lancaster, pres.; Miss 
Vesta McCoy, Middleport,  sec’y- 


treas. 


23-24: Central Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Merrill. Superintend- 
ent R. A. Brandt, Antigo, chairman 
executive committee, 


29-30: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Portland, H. A. Allan, Aug- 
usta, sec’y. 


29-30: Michigan State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Kalamazoo. 


29-31: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. Providence. John F. 
Deering, Arctic, R. IL, sec’y. 


30: Middlesex County Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston; Principal Fred A. 
Pitcher, pres. 


30: Hampden County) (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield. 
Walter E. Gushee, Ludlow, pres.; 
Miss Anna E, Powers, North Wil- 
braham, sec’y. 


30: Norfolk County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association. Ford Hall, Boston. 
Superintendent John C. Davis, Can- 
ton, pres. 


NOVEMBER, 


6-7: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixtieth Annual Session. Des 
Moines. Oo. E. Smith, Indianola, 
sec’y. 


6: Essex County Teachers 
tion, Tremont Temple, 
Superintendent. H.R, 
Wenham, sec’y. 


6-7: New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 


Associa- 
Boston. 
Williams, 


Boston University, Boston. Pro- 
fessor Walter Ballou Jacobs, 
Brown University, Providence, 
R. LL, sec’y. 


6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Ass0- 
ciation: ‘Kate A. McHugh,’ Omaha, 
pres.: Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 


12-14: American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. Miss Gertrude B. Knipp. 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Md., executive secretary. Dr. : 
Whitridge Williams; Baltimore, 
president, 


19-21: National Vocational Art and 
Industrial Federation, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago: Mrs. Robert L. Mc- 
Call, Chicago;s: sec’ y-treas. 


23-25: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Albany. Superintend- 
ent A. R. Brubacher, Schenectady, 
pres.:..R...A.. Searing,. North .Tona- 
wanda, sec’y. 
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26-28: National Council of Teachers 


of English. Chicago. James F. 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
sec’y. 


26-28: Tennessee State Teachers’ As- 
osciation, Nashville. R. L. Bynum, 
Jackson, pres. 


DECEMBER. 


National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 
Richmond, Va.; Dr. Charles A. 
Prosser, New York City, sec’y. 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. S. 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, pres.; J. 
O. Cross, Los Angeles, sec’y. 


FEBRUARY. 


9-12: 


22-26: N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence, Cincinnati, Ohio, Dur- 
and W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The European situa- 
tion is the subject of the first term of 
the Boston School of_Social Science, 
James Larkin, the famous labor 
leader of Dublin, will lecture on Ire- 
land; Edwin D. Mead will talk on 
“The Ideals of the Nations”; “Social- 
ists and the War” and “The Socialist 
Aftermath” will be discussed by 
William English Walling; Rev. Bouck 
White will lecture on “Christmas and 
the Revolution.” 


John Kneeland died at his home in 
Roxbury last Friday. He was ninety- 
three years old, and for more than 
seventy years has been a well known 
figure in city and state educational 
circles. A week ago Wednesday he 
attended a meeting of the Old School 
Boys’ Association. 

He taught schocl first in Plymouth, 
Walpole and Hingham, later in pub- 


lic “and private schools of Greater 
Boston. For many years he was mas- 
ter of the Mather School, Bostcon, 


and later of the Washington School, 
Dorchester. In 1876 and 1877 he was 
an-agent of the.State Board of Edu- 


caticn. From 1878 until 1893 he was 
a member cf the Board of Super- 
visors, retiring in 1893 from active 


educational work. 


CAMBRIDGE. The depressing 
gloom of the war news cloud gave 
way for a few days last week before 
the mirth-provoking Wiener-Muns- 
terberg incident. It began with the 
discovery by one of the Boston 
papers, the Globe, that Major Wiener 
of the Harvard class of 1900, had 
written the dean cf Harvard to an- 
nounce’ that unless Professor Mun- 
sterberg was removed from. the 
faculty he should withdraw an offer 
to bequeath $10,000,000 to the uwuni- 
versity. Professor Munsterberg at 
first viewed the news as highly enter- 
taining, and little more. Later in the 
week, ‘however, it was learned that he 
had sént ‘in his resignation, thus giv- 
img ‘the college an opportunity to avail 
itself of Wiener’s offer and _ threat. 
The University authorities refused as 
usual to be interviewed, and quite 
properly had nothing to say—because 
Wiener’s communication was received 
by the papers, but not by the college. 
A postcard or two from Wiener to the 
college had announced that a letter 
was followifig. “This was one of the 
two extremely amusing phases of the 
episode. 

Major Wiener.is now the owner of 
a London news agency. He served 
Britain in the Boer war. His anger 
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at Munsterberg was due to the pro- 
fessor’s pro-German utterances. 

The second act of the comedy opens 
with the announcement from Phila- 
delphia to the effect that Wiener’s 
wealthy uncle, J. L. Ketterlinus, 
wonders where his nephew Clarence 
would ever get $10,000,000 to leave 
Harvard or any other college. Wiener 
has had several financial ups and 
downs, according to Mr. Ketterlinus 
—“li he based the bequest upon a 
prespective inheritance from me 
Harvard will be disappointed.” 

President Lowell and the corpcra- 
tion had intended to ignore Wiener’s 
communication, it is understood, un- 
til Professor Munsterberg handed in 
his resignation. 

GREENFIELD. The twenty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Franklin 


County Teachers’ Association was 
held in Greenfield, October 9, with 
about 425 teachers present. The pro- 


gram was interesting and profitable, 
including an address of greeting by 
Superintendent W. P. Abbott of this 
city and other addresses by Superin- 
tendent E. F. Howard of Northfield, 
F. G. Wadsworth of the State Board 
of Education, Andrew E. Edson, as- 
sociate superintendent in New York 
City, Superintendent W, E. Nims, 
Principal F. L. Boyden of Northfield, 
Principal A. L. Dexter oi Orange, 
and Miss Harriet Pease of Greenfield, 
and R. F.Payne of Greenfield. The 
Officers elected for next year are: 
President, Principal W. B. Alexander, 
Greenfield; vice-presidents, Superin- 
tendent Chester D. Stiles, Deerfield; 
Superintendent Robert Martin, Ash- 


field; Superintendent A. W. Smith, 
Shelburne Falls; secretary, Miss 
Louise Bb. Foster, Greenfield; treas- 


urer, Mr. F. P. Davison, Greenfield; 
executive committee, Superintendent 
E. F. Howard, Northfield; Superin- 
tendent W. E. Nims, Orange; Miss 
Marion Atherton, Turners Falls. 


WORCESTER. With an atten- 
dance nearly twice as large as usual 
and with a program which has rarely 
been excelled among the educational 
organizations cf the state, the Massa- 
chusetts Superintendents’ Association 
held its annual fall meeting here last 
Friday. Superintendent W. F. Sims 
presided. Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of 
the Russell Sage Foundation gave a 
comprehensive summary of school 
surveys throughout the country at the 


dinner in the evening, and was. sub- 
jected to a most enlightening cross 
examination. Dr. Ayres told of 
twenty surveys made within the last 
few years, explaining the methods, 
cost and purpose of each. Com- 


missioner Snedden talked on certifica- 
tion of teachers in Massachusetts and 
the most active discussion of the day 
centered around this point and the 
proposed new certification law. 
Principal Clarence A. Brodeur of the 
Westfield Normal School strongly 
opposed the measure and Superinten- 
dent Farley cf Brockton offered the 
arguments in its defense Superin- 
tendent Homer P. Lewis of this city 
also favored the measure. The pro- 
gram included a large number of 
other good folks—by Principal Carlos 
B. Ellis cf Springfield, C. D. Kings- 
ley of the State Board, Principal C. 
S. Peterson and Superintendent 
Robert J. Fuller of North Attleboro, 
A. P. Keith of New Bedford, Charles 
S. Clark of Somerville, O. A. Morton. 
I. Freeman Hall of North Adams and 
F. S. Brick of Montague. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. “The celebration 
of Brown’s\J60th anniversary was en- 
tirely. successful. The amount of dig- 
nity.and impressiveness given to very 
simple affairs by . perfection of ar- 
rangements was one of the most in- 
teresting characteristics of the func- 
tions. 

Things went along 
there was fever 
make allowances for, mischances— 
which can be said about events of 
such large proportions. Processions 
started on time and public exercises 
were over a little before instead of a 
long time after one expected them to 
finish. This was due to a great deal 
of ‘attenticn to minute detail on the 
part of Professor William MacDon- 
ald, chairman of the Committee on 
Academic Celebration. 

It was pleasing to note the recog- 
nition of preparatory and grade 
schools in the largest functions con- 
nected. with the | celebration—the 
athletic exhibition, which included 
télay races between teats from the 
neighboring fitting schools, and a 
“Pageant of the Nations,’ in which 
children from the lower schools did 
national folk dances, ending with a 
salute tc the flag. These two events 
worked up a lot of interest among the 


smoothly and 
any occasion. to 


younger generation, which usually 
pays little attention to collegiate 
functions. 


Honorary degrees were conferred 
on thirty-six distingushed men and 
one woman. 

The address in connection with the 
awarding of the degrees was given by 
Dr. William Peterson, principal and 
vice chancellor of McGill University. 

At the dinner, announcement was 
made that for the first time in the his- 
tory of the university the registration 
had exceeded 1,000, the total now be- 
ing 1,011. Romulo S. Naon, Am- 


bassador from the Argentine Repub- . 


lic, one of the speakers, told of the 
influence Providence and Rhode 
Island had had on his country. 

The honorary degrees awarded are 
as follows:— 

Doctors of Laws: William Howard 
Tait, ex-president of the United 
States; Romulo S. Naon, diplomatist; 
Frederich Alfonso Pozet, diplomatist; 
United States Senator LeBaron Brad- 
ford Colt, Professor John Bassett 
Moore of Columbia; Andrew Carne- 
gie, philanthropist; President M. 
Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr; Presi- 
dent Alexander Crombie Humphreys 


of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology; Presideft Frank Joshson 
Goodnow of Johns Hopkins, Presi- 


dent Howard Edwards of the Rhode 
Island State College; Professor Carl 
Copping Plehn of the University of 
California, Chief Justice Clark How- 
ard Johnson of the Rhode Island 
Supreme Court: Robert Co 
Smith, lawyer; Stephen Ostrom Ed- 
wards, lawyer; President Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell of Harvard: President 
Lyon Gardiner Tyler of the College 
of William and Mary, Edgar F 
Smith, provest of the University of 
Pennsylvania: President John Grier 
Hibben of Princeton: President’ Jacob 
Gould Schurman of Cornell; William 
Peterson, principal. and vice chan- 
cellor of McGill University: President 
Arthur Twinin- Hadley of Yale (in 
absentia); President Nicholas Mur- 
tay Butler of Columbia (in absentia), 
Doctors of Literature: Herbert Put- 
nam, librarian of Congress; 


per 
pet 


James 
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Ford historian; the. vener- 
able Archdeacon William Cunning- 
ham of Cambridge University, Pro- 
fessor Frank William Taussig of Hats 
vard; Professor Paul Shorey of the 
University of Cmeage; John Frank- 
lin Jameson of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion; Professor John Mathews Manly 
of the University of Chicago. 

Doctors of Divinity: Rev. George 
Angier Gordon of the Old South 
Church, Boston; Rev. George Hodges 
of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Charles Rey- 
nolds Brown of Yale, Professor 
Shailer Mathews of the University of 
Chicago; Rev. Austen Kennedy De 
Blois of the First Baptist Church, 


Boston. : 
Doctors of Science: Dr. Simon 
Flexner of the Rockefeller Institute 


of Medical Research, Louis Agricola 
Bauer of the Carnegie Institution. 

Master of Arts: John Davison 
Rockefeller, Jr., philanthropist. 

Dr. Faunce in his annual report 
recommends a larger degree of con- 
sultation and co-operation. among the 
various departments of instruction, 
which, by reason_of subject matter, 
should be in most intimate touch. 

“We have suffered in all our col- 
leges,” Dr. Faunce said, “from the re- 
sulting waste of energy, time and en- 
dowment which the isolation of such 
departments has lead them. This 
lack of co-operation further gives 
rise to many small elective courses 
which absorb the teacher’s energy, 
and lead to requests for the appoint- 
ment iof assistants, 

“The way out of this is through the 
combination of departments for ad- 
ministrative purposes into larger units 
with a view to the advancement of the 
university as a whole.” 

Another important reference in the 
report was that of the study of 
“student activities” by the faculty, a 
special committee of which has been 
investigating conditions in regard to 
the play end of student life. Dr. 
Faunce advocated an arrangement of 
schedules which would allow two or 
three hours a day for organized play 
and intra-collegiate sport, so _ that 
the majority of students could find op- 
portunity for the same kind of physi- 
cal recreation such as_ only their 
more prcficient classmates on the col- 
lege teams now have. He showed the 
necessity of more land to carry out 
this purpose. 

CRANSTON. The European war 
situation has been skillfully handled 
by the schocils in this city, thanks to 
the foresight of Superintendent 
William C. Hobbs. The current 
events work in Cranston’ schools has 
always been prominent and it was 
readily adapted to the unusual news of 
this year. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. The 


program for 
the sixty-eighth annual 


meeting of 


the Connecticut State Teachers’ As- 
sociation held simultaneously here 
and at New Haven Friday included 


Superintendent W. A. Wheatley of 
Middletown; Rey. Charles R. Brown, 
Oscar L. Burdick of Stanford: G. D. 
Strayer of Teachers’ College, Ccium- 
bia; Superintendent B. W. Tinker of 
Waterbury; Superintendent Stanley 
H. Holmes of New Britain; E. H. 
Webster of the Springfield Techni- 
cal High School and Superintendent 
Van Sickle of Springfield. 
STAMFORD. The prob- 


special 


‘Bureau of Education in 
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lems oi. mid-year .promoti un 
graded classes, industrial education 
and teachers’ salaries are taken @p by 


intendent Samuel J, Slaws@n in 


prc this year. The mew salary 
s adopted last year has proved 


ble and the imitial efforts at 
a solution of the other problems are 
gratifying. 

NEW BRITAIN. New Britain's 
venerable educator and leading citi- 
zen, David Nelson Camp, is nimety- 
four years old this month, and_ still 
active. He served in public and nor- 
mal schools for many years, and was 
State superintendent in 1855 and 1856. 
Later he was connected with the 
Washington. 
He was a leader among the educa- 
tional organizations of New England, 
for many years as well as among the 
religious organizations of this sec- 
tion. His reputation as a _ sthool 
book author was long ago established. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIO STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The school board 
is just at present stirred up over a 
criticism of the method of promotion 
from grammar school to high school. 
One of the board members is deter- 
mined that the “automatic” system of 
promotion without examination shall 
give way before a rigid examination 
system and Superintendent Sopeer 
has undertaken an _ investigation of 
the issue. 

COLLEGE PARK. Acting on the 
conviction that the commission form 
of government is the best means of 
administration for United States land 
grant colleges, and in order that such 
form may be established at the Mary- 
land Agricultural College, President 
H. J. Patterson of that institution 
has tendered his resignation trom 


office. The resignation is to take 
effect July 1, 1915. 

President Patterson has held office 
since May 1, 1913, and during his 


term has effected a thorough reorgan- 
ization of the college work into 
schools or divisions. No definite ac- 
tion was taken in the matter by the 
board, the proposition being referred 
to the executive committee for a re- 
port to be submitted at the next 
meeting. 

In recommending the establishment 
of an administrative commission to 
superintend the activities of the col- 
lege, President Patterson declared it 
his belief that no one man has the 
ability to pursue with equal Success 
the three distinct lines of work in 
which state institutions, established 
under the land grant act, are required 
to engage. 

“These three lines are,’ he 1 
“first. research work, wherebv scien- 
tific facts related to agriculture may 
be acquired; second, extension work, 
or the carrying of the results of re- 
search work to adult farm men and 
women, and, third. college work, or 
the instruction of the youth of the 
state in agriculture, mechanic arts and 


SAI 


military science. These three are 
distinct from each other and should 
be given equal prominence, support 


and development in order to make a 
well balanced institution 

“The work of these three requires 
men of different training, temperament 
and inclinations. To avoid the over- 
development of any one line of work, 
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owing to the natural inclination of 
any one man toward a given line of 
work. I believe that a commission 
form of government will bring the 
greatest success. It should be made 
up of the director of the experiment 
station, the director of college work, 
and the director of extension work, 
and one of these directors should be 
designated as president or chairman 
of the commission. The commission 
should act jointly on all matters that 
affect two or more branches of the 
institution, but each director should 
be held responsible for the specific 


lines of work which belong to his 
division.” j 
The board of trustees also has 


taken under consideration a plan for 
the reorganization of the subcc- 
legiate courses at the institution into 
an agricultural high school, modeled 
on the lines of the one cperated so 
successfully for several years at the 
University of Minnesota. 


NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. New Jersey is com- 
ing to be a place of great interest for 
the man in the teaching profession. 
In proportion to her size, she pays 
a larger number of high salaries 
than any other state. 

The State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion recejves $10,000.00. Newark and 
Jersey City pay their superintendents 
$7,000.00. The Montclair superinten- 
dent receives $6,000.00. Bayonne 
pays its superintendent $5,000.00, and 
the principals of the three state nor- 
mal schools receive the same salary 
Plainfield, East Orange, and Orange 


salaries are $4,500.00. The four 
deputy state superintendents, the 
assistant superintendent in Newark 
and in Jersey City, also the high 
school principals in these two cities 
receive $4,500.00. Elizabeth, Long 
Branch, and Westfield superinten- 


dents are paid $4,000.00, while twelve 
other cities and towns pay salaries of 
$3,500.00 up to $4,900.00. 


PLAINFIELD. Plainfield is re- 
joicing in the completion of an addi- 
tron to its high school which has cost 
$270,000.00. This gives the city one 
of the most complete high school 
buildings in the state. 


The building accommodates 1,150 
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pupils, with an auditorium that seats 
1,250. The new building provides a 
complete series of rooms for the 
Commercial Department, another for 
the Household Arts Department, and 
a suite for the Mechanics Arts De- 
partment. The Physical Trainmng 
Department has a new gymnasium 
eighty by forty, and a swimming 
pool sixty by twenty-four, with 
shower baths and the other equip- 
ment for the highest grade of physi- 
cal training. The auditorium has a 
stage with full theatrical scenery and 


fittings for presenting the school 
plays and pageants. The building 
represents an outlav of $425,000.00. 


The high school now numbers over 
700, and is increasing about one hun- 
dred pupils a year. 


The auditorium, commercial de- 
partment, domestic science depart- 
ment, manual training, and gym- 


nasium and swimming pool will be 
used by the general public, evenings, 
as a part of the scheme for the larger 
use of the schools. 

Superintendent Maxson its to be 
congratulated for the confidence in 
his administration which this large 
expenditure shows. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
“LOCK HAVEN. — Superintendent 
Charles Lose of Williamsport has 
succeeded Dr. P. Singer as principal 
of the normal school here. Mr. Lose 
has been at Williamsport for twenty 
years, and is highly esteemed by the 
profession throughout the _ state. 
The normal school and its property 
has been purchased by the state and 
its efficiency is to be promoted in 
many ways. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Every 
American High School girl who, if a 
member of a Greek letter fraternity, 
does not resign before November 15, 
will be barred from joining such 
fraternities when she reaches college, 
under a resolution adopted October 
15 by the Congress cf the National 
Pan-Hellenic, representing 70,000 
college fraternity women in_ this 
country. 

Delegates, discussing High School 
fraternities, said that most girls are 
too young to be members of such 
organizations. Their conduct, lead- 
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undesirable 
developed snobbishness in 
many instances, it was said, and 
many of the girls became members 
against the wishes and without the 
knowledge of their parents. 

It was asserted that fraternities in 
high schools were unnecessary, be- 
cause high school girls as a rule live 
at home, and do not need fraternal 
life and environment as they do in 
college. 

The delegates were guests at a 
luncheon given by the Women’s 
University Club and conferred later 
with the National officers of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

The Comgress will meet next year 
in San Francisco. 

The Board of Education at its 
meeting voted to ask the Board of 
Estimate for $42,112,960 for running 
expenses for 1915. The finance com- 
mittee had lopped off $970,000 from 
the amounts asked by the various 
departments. 

This 
stock 


ing to the formation of 


cliques, 


does not include corporate 
issues for new schools and 
which amounted to $6,000,000 
the current year. The appropriation 
for running expenses this year was 
$38,263,315. 

Chairman Greene of the finance 
committee said hard necessities and 
admonitions of the city authorities 
caused the retrenchment, which 
affected a number of important activ- 
ities in the public schools. Voca- 
tional training would have to suffer. 
City Superintendent Maxwell: pro- 
tested against cutting cut $6,000 for 


sites, 






training teachers for defectives and 
$20,000 for a vocational school for 
Brooklyn. The items were re- 


stored. 

President Churchill submitted his 
semi-annual report, in which he 
recommended that the public schools 
receive names commemorating per- 
sons or events worth while 

“This adds a fitting touch of senti- 
ment to service prone too much to 
sameness and mechanism,” he said. 

He reported that plans had been 
approved for the interior decoration 
of the Washington Irving High 
School, for which Mrs. E. H. Harri- 
man has given $30,000. 


Mayor Mitchel has let it be known 
that he does not favor the election of 
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Miss Grace Strachan, former head of 
the Interborough Association of 
Women Teachers, as an _ associate 
superintendent of schools. He as- 
serted the belief that she had been 
too active politically. Miss Strachan, 
when told of the Mayor’s attitude, 
said :— 

“Iam sorry that the Mayor is 
averse to my election, but I am glad 
that his objection is not a criticism 
of my school work. 

“I am asking for the appointment 
on my work as district superinten- 
dent for the past fourteen years. My 
only political activity was in con- 
nection with the campaign for equal 
pay for equal work, and I am not 
ashamed of anything I did or said in 
that campaign. 

“As to being punished for political 
activity, I think what is fair for the 
man should be fair for the woman. 
A man whc was quite prominent as 
a leader of the men teachers and 
principals in the equal pay movement 
has been made a district superinten- 
dent and an associate city superin- 
tendent.” 

Miss Strachan, who is now district 
superintendent in Brooklyn at a 
salary of $5,000, and who would re- 
ceive $6,500 a year if chosen for the 
place she seeks, said she would con- 
tinue to be a candidate. 


SOLVAY. Solvay starts out its 
new year in grand style, occupying 
two new school buildings, one of 
twenty rooms, and the other of 
twelve rooms, which have just been 
completed at a cost of nearly 
$250,000. The high school in the 
past year has grown from 113 to 188 
students, and the commercial depart- 
ment has grown from _ twelve to 
nearly eighty pupils, which is a re- 
markable percentage of increase. 
The intermediate school, including 
the seventh and eighth grades has in- 
creased from 116 to 204, another 
phenomenal gain, and the spirit of 
all the teachers is splendid. Superin- 
tendent Philip W. L. Cox has. one 
of the best all.round school cities in 
the Mohawk Valley. 


GLENS FALLS. Superintendent 
Elbert W. Griffith’s annual report, 
the fifteenth under the present ad- 
ministration, is a fine example of the 
new type of school reports, so well il- 
lustrated as to attract readers, and 
so well worded as to hold readers. 
Glens Falls last vear made a modest 
beginning in medical inspection and 
school nursing, special classes were 
organized, the grammar grade work 
was reorganized in several com- 
mendable way, and partictilar atten- 
tion was given to arranging smaller 
and better classified class groups. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MISSOURI. 
COLUMBIA, The School of Ed- 
ucation of the LU niversity of Missouri 
has issued a fifty-two page bulletin 
describing the courses offered in 
that institution for teachers of manual 
arts, home economics, agriculture, 
art, music and physical education. 
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Although two-year courses are given 
in several of the subjects, emphasis 
is being placed on the four-year 
courses. Im ordéf to) enter . the 
School of . Education, which offers 
these courses, a regular student 
must have completed two years of 
work in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. Such requirements have 
been a handicap in securing students 
for some of the special courses, and 
this has been true in the manual arts. 
Recently, however, the College of 
Arts and Sciences has accepted more 
manual arts subjects for credit. 
Benchwork in wood, turning and 
pattern-making, forging and mechan- 
ical drawing are now given credit, 
thus making it possible for students 
looking forward to specialization in 
manual arts to take these subjects as 
part of their freshman and _ sopho- 
more work. This will be sufficient to 
hojd the interest of the students in 
their specialty during the early part 
of the course, and allow a_ greater 
range of advanced work in the junior 
and senior years. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. Three important 
measures for the improvement of the 
school system of Iowa probably will 
be before the next general assembly. 
The Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will recommend a teachers’ pen- 
sion bill and probably a measure ask- 
ing for the appointment of a_ com- 
mission to study Iowa’s educational 
field and revise the laws affecting ed- 
ucation. The state educational de- 
partment will ask for a larger appro- 
priation for consolidated schools. 
Two years ago the sum set aside was 
$50,000. 

The committee appointed by the 
State Teachers’ Association at the 
convention last year, is prepared to 
submit a draft of a teachers’ pension 
bill which has been prepared. The 
committee took all of the pension 
bills in existence and studied them, 
picking out the best features for an 
Iowa bill. The measure will be 
printed so that each teacher who at- 
tends the convention to be held in 
Des Moines in November, will be 
given a copy. 

According to reports the principal 
features of the bill will be:— 

Provision for a. state tax levy not 
to exceed three-tenths mill annually. 

After June 1, 1916, each teacher 
in the state shall pay a fee annually 
to the county superintendent; 
teachers of less than six years ser- 
vice $3; from six to fifteen years ser- 
vice $6; more than fifteen years ser- 
vice $12.50, until each person has 
paid $200 to the state fund. 

Upon retirement teachers shall pay 
additional $200 to state fund, making 
total contribution of $400. 

Any teacher serving twenty-five or 
more years, fifteen of which in this 
state, the last five immediately pre- 
ceding retirement, may retire at age 
of fifty to fifty-four inclusive on an 
annuity of $300 a year; from fifty-five 
to fifty-nine years, on an annuity of 
$450. 

Any teacher serving more than 
twenty years in this state and having 
reached the age of sixty years, may 
retire on annuity of $600 a year. An- 
nuities to be paid in quarterly install- 
ments, 

Any teacher having fifteen years 
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Teachers of Backward Children 


Course in training 


Beginning in October 1914, New 
York University. will offer a two 
years’ course credited toward the de- 
gree of B. S., calculated to give 
teachers of backward “and defective 
children the best possible prepara- 
tion for classroom and supervisory 
work with mentally deficient  chil- 
dren. 


Write for information to 
Dr. James E. Lough 


Secretary, School of Pedagogy 
3 Waverly Piace, New York City 





Examination for Massachusetts 
School Super intendent’s Certificate 


A public examination of persons wishing te 
obtain the certificate of approval of the Mas- 
sachusetts Beard of Education for the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Schools, in accord- 
ance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be 
held in Beston, December 28 and 29, 1014. 
For turther information write to the Com- 
missioner of Educatien, Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C, Boyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational, 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial] subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 











service may be retired for physical 
or mental disability upon propor- 
tionate annuity. 

If the fund at any time be insuffi- 
cient to meet demands, the claims 
shall be prorated. No retirements to 
be permitted before September 1, 
1916. 

Any teacher in service when the 
bill is passed may reject its terms be- 
fore June 1, 1916. All who do not 
declare and new teachers appointed 
will be considered under the act. 

According to the plan, it is said 
there will be two funds, a current 
fund to be created by a tax levy and 
interest on a permanent fund. A 
permanent fund shall be created by 
contributions of teachers, gifts, and 
by surplus from current fund. The 
payments of the teachers will total 
$150,000 a year. This is expected to 
build up a permanent fund, the in- 
terest on which will take care of in- 
creasing demands on the current 
fund. i 

The committee which is drafting 
the bill for the teachers’ association 
is composed of J. J. McConnell of 
Cedar Ranids: R. K. Corlett, Bur- 
lington; Z. C. Thornburg, Des 
Moines; O. P. Bostwick, Clinton; P. 
C. Hayden, Keokuk; Kate R. Logan, 
Ames, and J. C. Grason, Council 
Bluffs. 


INDIANA. 


MUNCIE. Muncie was almost a 
fiyless town this summer. Several 
thousand school children enrolled in 
an organization known as the Young 
Citizens’ League, pledged to make 
Muncie a clean city by seeing to it 
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TBACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, tli.. 28 E. Jackson Blvd, = Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


sow York, N Y,, 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


Hesnngton, 0 C.. 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Dougtas Bldg 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg, 





(HE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *2° Tremgne st. a, 


‘as firat class vacancies now. Kecommends for public and private schools 
normal and technical schools, colleges and universities. Kegister now for 


yi4 15. We nominate only on request. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director, 





that rubbish and garbage of all kinds 
should be removed. The result has 
been that flies have been robbed 
of their breeding places. 

The city and county boards of 
health and the city street cleaning 
department have co-Operated with 
the children to make Muncie clean. 

The Commercial Club, by means 
of speakers, obtained pledges from 
thousands of school chiJdren, who 
signed their names to printed cards, 
saying that they would do all they 
could to make the city clean. Noth- 
ing was said about flies, but the 
partial elimination of the fly comes as 
a natural consequence of the clean up 
movement... The pledge the children 
signed follows:— 

For a cleaner and more beautiful 
Muncie: I want Muncie to be clean 
and beautiful, and I premise to do all 
that I can to make it so, especially 
in the following: ways: I will not 
throw litter or dirt of any kind into 
the streets or alleys or on the lawns. 
~ will not deface buildings, fences or 
sidewalks. I will mot unnecessarily 
cross or trample down grass or grass 
plots. I will not break down shrub- 
bery or flowers without the per- 
mission of the owners. I will help to 
keep the front yard anu back lawn 
of my own home as clean as possible. 
I will always remember that Muncie 
is MY city and I will help to make it 
neat and attractive. 


WISCONSIN... 


MADISON. “The successful 
teacher, whether in the town or coun- 
try adapts her school to fit the needs 
of her community.” This is the 
statement of H. L. Russell, in “Sccial 
Surveys of Rural School Districts,” a 
circular, written by C. J. Galpin, sec- 
rétary of the Wisconsin Country Life 
conference, and G. W. Davies, super- 
intendent of the schools of Sauk 
county.. The circular contains the 
report of a series of district surveys 
made by the teachers and students of 
that county. By means of the in- 
formation obtained by these surveys 
the teachers were able to know and 
better adapt their schcols to the 
needs of their respective communi- 
ties. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The _ tentative 
program for the annual meeting of 
the American Economic Association, 
of which John H. Groy of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Department of 
Economics, is president, includes dis- 
cussion of the following general 
topics: “The Statistical Work of the 
Federal Government”; “Speculation 
on Stock Exchanges and the Regula- 
tion of the Exchanges”; “The Effect 
of Inheritance and Income Tax on 
the Distribution cf Wealth’; “Mar- 


ket-Distribution, the Method and 
Expense of Getting Commodities 
From the Producer to the Con- 
sumer”; “The Relation of Education 
to Industrial Efficiency”; and “Un- 
steadiness of Employment and Sea- 
sonable Work.” 

A suggestion for increasing the 
efficiency of superintendence is con- 
tained in the recent criticism by Pro- 
fessor Albert W. Rankin:— 

“There are almost no. training 
schools for the preparation of the 
school superintendent. He has the 
ordinary preparation for teaching, all 
too short for followers, and not at all 
adequate for leaders. He secures a 
position in a village and, if he sur- 
vives, works up from the ranks. As 
a rule, he has no one to look after 
him in his preparatory stages. His 
word is law and he grinds cut courses 
of study, settles momentous quéstions 
in education and counsels with no 
one except those whe are in the same 
condition. 

“To hold his position he is obliged 
to make good with a school board 
whose ideals of education are not al- 
ways sound and whose interests are 
too often selfish.” 


DULUTH. Miss Emma Ghering, 
who for the past year has been 
assistant training teacher in the 
Illinois State Normal University at 
Normal, IIl., will have charge of the 
kindergarten training department in 
the State Normal School at Duluth 
this year, 


_ 


KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. The Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association will hold its 
fifty-second annual convention 
November 12, 13 and 14, and has se- 
cured for speakers some of the best 
known educational leaders in the coun- 
try. Among them are President E. 
B. Bryan. of Colgate University: 
Dean A. Holmes, of the Pennsylvania 
State College; Professor M. V. 
O'Shea, of the Wisconsin University: 
Miss Katherine D. Blake, principal 
of P. S. 6, Manhattan, and others. 
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pointed by him Governor of Neuva 
Lecn. It is understood that Zapata 
also is friendly to him. 


TWO TREATIES SHELVED 

No serious obstacle has been inter- 
posed in the Senate to the ratification 
of the group of peace treaties which 
the administration has submitted for 
its action; but there are two treaties 
which Secretary Bryan, though he 
has labored hard, has not been able 
to persuade the Senate to ratify. 
One of these, that with Nicaragua, in 


2A PARK ST. 


October 22, 1914 


its original form provided for a 
virtual protectorate. It has been 
modified in this respect, but it is 
still locked upon with suspicion as 
being inspired by consideration of 
certain American financial interests 
rather than by atiy public necessity. 
The other treaty is that with Colom- 
bia, which embodies an unpalatable 
admission of error in the separation 
of the Republic of Panama, and 
proffers the large sum of $25,000,000 
as compensation for that transaction, 
Beth treaties have been shelved for 
the present; and that with Colombia 
is not likely ever to be ratified. 


THE RECASTING OF THE 
CLAYTON BILL. 


The Clayton anti-trust bill has been 
passed through to its final stage 
without attracting much attention 
from the public at large. The war so 
completely absorbs public thought 
that comparatively few people have 
time or patience to follow the shift- 
ing forms of pending legislation 
even on the most important sub- 
jects. But there can be no question 
that the bill was materially improved 
on its way to enactment, and_ that 
some of the worst crudities were 
eliminated from it. For example, 
the injection of the word ‘“Lawfully” 
in the clause giving labor unions 
immunity from injunction while 
carrying out the legitimate objects 
of their organizations makes them 
immune only so long as they act 
“lawfully.” The picketing clause 
was similarly amended so as to pro- 
tect members of the unions only when 
at any place where they “may law- 
fully be” and the clause relating to 
secondary boycotts makes them pos- 
sible only “by peaceful and _ lawful 
means.” These modifying expres- 
sions will go far to prevent hasty 
action and to allow time for a judicial 
interpretation of what may and what 
may not be done. 


LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECORD 
FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 

Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 
contains space for recording: 

Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 

Abstract of Entrance Standings 

Final Standings for either semester 
or year 

Times subject taught per week 

Number of weeks’ study 

Name of Teacher 

Name of Textbook 

Data concerning Graduation, etc. 

The forms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable for any High 
School course. 

We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Registers, and 
Term Record Sheets. 

Sample pages on request 


Ss. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


Report of Committee on Industrial 
Education, American Foundry- 
men’s Association. Paul Kreuz- 
pointer, Altoona, Pa., chairman. 
15 pages. 

Trenton, N. J., High Schocl Manual. 
William A. Wetzel, principal. 55 
pages. 10 cents. 


Greene County (Penn.) School An- 
nual. 1914. Superintendent H. D. 
Freeland. 92 pages. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 1913-14 Report: 
Superintendent Walter E. Miller. 
48 pages. 

University of Pittsburgh. School of 
Education Announcement. 8 
pages. 

“Yocational Guidance in High 
Schools.” By Ervin Eugene Lewis. 
University of Iowa (lowa City 
Extension Bulletin No. 6. QO. E, 
Klingaman, editor. 14 pages. 


“Educational Report, Johnson 
County (Ind.) Schools.” 1914. 
County Superintendent J. C. Webb, 
Franklin, Ind. 194 pages. 


Western Normal College. Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 33d Annual catalogue. 
Superintendent A. H. Speer, presi- 
dent. 63 pages. 

Rules and Regulations, Department 
of Education, Norwalk, Conn. 
Henry G. Sherer, secretary. 60 
pages. 

Connécticut College for Women, 
New London, Conn. Preliminary 
Announcement, Foundation, Or- 
ganization, Site and Plans. Fred- 
erick H. Sykes, Yonkers, N. Y., 
president. 


a. 
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Timely Volume 


“Useful Spanish Words and 
Phrases,” is the title of a twenty-four 
page book just compiled and sent 
out by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company. Its-timeliness appeals to 
tourists and travellers in  Latin- 
America and to those who realize the 
necessity of acquiring some knowl- 
edge of the language destined to 
have sg great a commercial influence 
in the United States. Though not in- 
tended as a treatise on the Spanish 
language, this booklet enables one to 
acquire the pronunciation of words 
employed to make known our. com- 
mon wants concerning time, money, 
food and apparel. Hote! parlance 
and everyday expressions are also 
listed with their Spanish equivalents. 
Unlike many other books, “Spanish 
Words and Phrases” costs no more 
than a request for it to the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 


City, N. J. 





Educational Records 


The November announcement of 
new Victor records includes a long 
list of fine educational records, a 
notable addition to an already ex- 
tensive and high grade series. 
Navajo’ Indian songs, Hawaiian 
songs furnished by a company of 
native Hawaiian singers, a new 
‘Rigoletto Quartet,” a long list of 
numbers by celebrated s< ‘loists, and 
march tunes comprise the larger 
Share of the November additions. 
The illustrated booklet describing 
these numbers also contains a list of 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ONLY 
OUT OF STATE WORK 


We are about to publish a circular showing the 1,372 post offices outside of New York State 
where we have sent teachers. Some of our recent recommendation work in Southern and 
Western ternitory can be realized iu the following postoffices where we have recommended 
teachers this year. Mobile, ALA.: Grafton, WEST VA.: Austin, TEXAS: Kalamazoo, 
MICH.; Galva, ILL_; Waynesboro, VA.; Anderson, §, C.: Fort Meade, FLA.: Berea, KY.; 
Atlanta, GA.; Silverton, COLO.; Las Vegas. N. MEX.: Weiser, IDAHO: Hope. N. DAKOTA, 
Glidden, WI8.; Bacona, OKLA.; Elkins, W. VA.; Rawalpindi, INDIA; Goldfield, NEV.; 
Detroit, MINN.; The Flats. BERMUDA; New Orleans, LA.: hittier, CAL. ; Norrisville, MO,; 
Star, N.C.; Houston, TEXAS, etc. 


Send for circular of out-of-state placing. We will be glad to send you a copy 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY ences ceo pecscine wen Teac 


ERS PRINCIPALS 1 SUPERINTENDENTS. W r free booklet 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING SSCHICAGO, WLIN.O'TS 








Tht Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° F itt Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer, 





MERICAN ::: ’ Introduces to Colles es, 
and FOREIGN BL AGENCY schools. and and" 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Oall on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Sitsion Suate, tow Yort, Est. 1888 
yen eg aoe ~— gd positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 








PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions prac to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO.., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY °° 4ic'tremon: Botaing, Boston 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials. 


OCHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 863 Fifth Avenue, New York, N,. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St. Aibany N. Y. 














MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
Bstablished 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, !!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business" is of interest to all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 










We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP | teachers in ev art of the country. 
TEACHER'S | <nucca 0. Meer 
AGENCY 


Beston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone, Manager. 





the new records for October. 
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IN A REMINGTON 


For Error-Proof Typewriting 


THIS is the latest idea in typewriting. Just as Touch 
Typewriting was the new idea of ten years ago, so is 
Error-Proof Typewriting the new idea of today. 


The error-proof typists are the most valuable typists. They 
are bound to get the best positions and the highest pay. 


This is the best reason on earth why every typist should 
strive to be error-proof—the best reason why YOU should strive to be error-proof. 


Is ertor-proof typing possible? Yes, it is. Listen to the story: 


A few months ago, realizing that higher standards of accuracy were required in typewriting we 
instituted the Remington Semi-Annual Accuracy Competitions. We offered the prize of a new 
Remington Typewriter to operators of Remington-made machines who could write 60 words a 
minute or faster, from unfamiliar matter, for fifteen minutes, absolutely without error. 

At the last contest two typists won the prize, Miss Dorothy Liebtag of Cincinnati and Mr. R. 
D. Lillie of Washington. Miss Liebtag averaged 72 words per minute, the world’s record for 
speed combined with alisolute accuracy, for an ordinary commercial typist. For remember, 
these prizes are for the regular commercial stenographer and student. Specially trained 
speed typists are barred from the competitions. 

It will pay you to win this valuable prize. And the accuracy you must develop in order to 
win this prize will pay you even better. 


The next Semi-Annual Remington Accuracy Competition will be held in January. 
Inquire for particulars at the local Remington office in your city. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Incorporated 
New York and Everywhere 
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SIMPLE PRO BLEM 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 


To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon whick vocation 
efficiency depends 

To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 

To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
eomputations, whenever possible, on first hand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining fer 
strength and economy, devices for evercoming the patural defects in material used, also the cost of 
material, wages, estimating, etc. 

To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish oppertunity 
for making first-hand measurements, to draw "and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations and at the same time to give seme useful iaformation. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 











